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CHAPTER   I. 

HIS    OWN    FAULT. 

Sympathy,  as  a  rule,  does  not  flow  plenti- 
fully over  the  heads  of  those  unhappy  mortals 
who  suffer  from  the  immediate  consequences 
of  their  own  fault. 

The  pangs  of  remorse,  hard  as  they  were 
for  him  to  bear,  which  Lord  Oakdene  had 
brought  upon  himself,  will,  in  all  probability, 
elicit  but  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  com- 
miseration from  the  reader.  Like  many 
another  child  of  clay,  of  his  own  freewill,  he 
had  walked  down  the  flowery  path  of  tempta- 
tion. He  had  chosen  it  recklessly,  secure  in 
the  strength  of  his  own  power,  either  to  pause, 
or  to  turn,  should  danger  threaten.  Day  by  day 
the  path  grew  more  alluring,  the  blossoms 
which  adorned  it  more  brilliant,  and  their  per- 
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fumes  more  entrancing.  A  delicious  hope  of 
coming  bliss  stirred  his  pulse.  Intoxicated 
therewith,  he  pressed  on  heedlessly.  Esme 
was  so  near,  Arthur  was  so  far.  Peril  came, 
but,  when  it  came,  the  vaunted  power  to  turn 
therefrom  had  perished.  Lord  Oakdene  fell. 
As  he  raised  himself,  all  giddy,  sore  and 
bruised,  he  recognised,  that  by  his  fall  he 
had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  Esme,  sacri- 
ficed the  friendship  of  Arthur,  and  irreparably 
injured    his    own  self-respect. 

Our  broken  resolutions  are  unpleasant  sub- 
jects for  contemplation.  They  have  a  pecu- 
liar ugliness  of  their  own.  Twist  and  turn 
them  as  we  may,  they  are  but  a  sorry  crew. 
And  more,  there  are  moments  when  we  are 
forced  to  look  upon  them. 

Such  a  moment  came  to  Lord  Oakdene, 
when  Esme  vanished  from  his  presence,  thus 
compelling  him  to  withhold  his  thanks  for 
her  graciousness. 

They  were  dreary   objects  these  self-same 
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broken  resolutions.  Almost  maddened  by 
the  sense  of  failure  which  they  produced, 
Lord  Oakdene  resolved  to  quit  the  scene  of 
his  defeat.  Filled  with  this  purpose,  he 
ascended  to  his  chamber,  rang  for  his  valet, 
and  was  about  to  give  orders  for  a  depar- 
ture from  Brashleigh  at  daybreak,  when  he 
remembered  that  by  such  a  proceeding  he 
would  most  surely  add  cowardice  to  his  other 
shortcomings.  For  the  time  being,  he  was 
the  only  gentleman  beneath  the  roof.  The 
sudden  demise  of  his  host  had  brought  about 
a  variety  of  business  matters,  both  with  regard 
to  the  arrangements  for  the  funeral,  and  other- 
wise, which,  as  a  connection  of  the  family, 
or,  as  Flora  Grant  would  have  it,  a  relation, 
had  naturally  devolved  upon  him.  To  leave, 
therefore,  at  such  an  hour,  from  stress  of  his 
own  unhappiness,  was  a  manifest  impossibility. 
His  orders  for  flitting  were  not  given.  The 
brunt  of  the  storm  must  be  faced  where  he 
was. 
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Thus  prudence  was  revenged,  for  many  a 
day  of  past  neglect. 

Lord  Oakdene  would  not  listen  to  her 
before,  and,  now  that  he  would  do  so,  he  could 
not. 

When  next  he  met  Esme,  it  was  in  the 
presence  of  Flora  Grant.  Happily,  that  lady 
was  too  self-engrossed  to  mark  the  altered 
demeanour  of  each.  Curiosity,  or  suspicion, 
concerning  this  alteration,  might  have  led  to 
the  discovery  of  that  secret  promise  to  her 
uncle,  which  Esme  desired  to  preserve  intact. 

For  once,  therefore,  the  ruling  passion  of 
Flora  Grant  was  of  service  to  others,  but 
only  for  once,  for  at  that  especial  time,  it 
already  had  become  a  sore  burthen  to  Esmr. 
whose  active  mind,  so  soon  as  she  had  shaken 
off  the  effects  of  her  indisposition,  suggested 
many  a  loving  deed  to  be  performed  in 
memory  of  him,  who  had  but  just  passed 
away.  Trifling  as  these  deeds  were  in  them- 
selves, the  very  performance  of  them  would 
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have  been  of  infinite  comfort  to  Esme,  in 
those  dreary  days  which  preceded  the  funeral. 
But  they  were  perforce  left  undone. 

Flora  Grant  no  sooner  became  aware  that 
Esme  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  leave  her 
room,  than  she  peremptorily  sent  for  her,  and 
from  that  hour  insisted  upon  her  constant 
attendance.  Esme  gave  it  ungrudgingly. 
It  was  not  the  "  In  Memoriam "  her  heart 
dictated.  The  noisy  lamentations,  mixed 
often  with  voluble  plans  for  the  future,  were 
almost  a  profanity,  she  thought ;  while  it  was 
with  dismay  that  she  learnt  an  edict  of 
banishment  had  been  issued  against  Rachel 
Tritton.  Upon  no  pretence  whatever  would 
Flora  Grant  permit  Rachel  to  enter  her 
presence. 

"  No,  Esme,  I  will  not  see  Rachel.  Make 
some  excuse ;  tell  her  to  go  away.  She 
reminds  me  so  painfully  of  your  poor,  dear 
uncle,  that  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  have  her  in  my 
room.     There  are  plenty  of  things  to  be  done 
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downstairs,  so  why  does  she  want  to  con 
here?  It  is  so  like  her  to  come  knocking  at 
this  door,  so  gauche.  So  foolish,  too,  to 
make  such  a  fuss,  about  that  absurd  little 
fainting  fit  you  had,  and  to  pretend  that 
you  ought  not  to  sit  up  at  night  with  me.  Of 
course  you  are  the  proper  person  to  do  so. 
My  maid  would  not  be  fit  to  do  anything 
for  me  all  day,  if  I  kept  her  up  at  night, 
and  I  need  so  much  attention  just  now.  And 
even  if  it  were  not  so,  I  can  trust  you,  more 
than  I  can  her,  to  keep  awake  all  the  time, 
and  to  see  that  the  lamps  do  not  go  out. 
You  are  so  strong,  no  fatigue  hurts  you,  and 
I  could  not  close  my  eyes  with  your  poor 
uncle's  dead  body  in  the  house,  unless  I  was 
quite  positive  that  the  lights  were  burnin 
and  that,  somebody  close  beside  me  was 
awake,  while  I  slept.  I  daresay  Rachel  Tritton 
would  do  her  best ;  it  is  the  fashion  to 
think  her  so  good,  but  if  good  people  were 
all  like  her  I  should  never  care  to  have  their 
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company.  She  is  much  too  interfering ; 
indeed,  if  I  were  not  so  crushed  and  sorrow- 
stricken,  I  should  say  it  was  exceedingly  im- 
pertinent of  her  to  propose  that  you  should 
go  to  bed,  and  that,  meanwhile,  she  would 
take  your  place.  She  will  find  things  very 
different  by-and-by,  when  I  am  myself  again." 

"  By-and-by."  There  were  no  words  in 
all  that  tirade  so  grievous  as  these  to  Esme. 
They  fell  constantly  from  the  lips  of  Flora 
Grant,  now  in  threat,  and  then  in  an  antici- 
pation, which  almost  seemed  pleasurable. 
The  future,  without  "  Uncle  Ralph,"  was  a 
thought  which  Esme  dared  not  face,  a  coming 
evil  of  which  she  felt  it  impossible  to  speak. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  she  marvelled,  and 
was  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  the  work- 
ings of  a  mind  so  completely  unlike  her  own. 

Loneliness,  at  that  especial  time,  had  no 
peculiar  terror  for  Esme,  while  it  was  awe,  and 
not  fear,  which  possessed  her,  as  she  thought 
of  the  form,  now  rigid,  but  which  in  life  she 
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had  held  so  dear.  In  very  truth,  she  was  far 
more  afraid  of  "  by-and-by." 

Nights  of  watchfulness,  coupled  with  try- 
ing days,  did  not,  however,  tend  to  strengthen 
her  for  the  solemn  ordeal  of  the  funeral,  the 
particulars  of  which  it  is  needless  to  relate. 
Such  a  relation  would,  perchance,  but  open 
grief  afresh  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the 
other  it  might  invoke  a  vision  of  sorrow  to 
come. 

To  flesh  and  blood,  the  time  of  burial  must 
needs  be  the  darkest  hour,  in  the  dark  davs 
of  bereavement.  Then  it  is,  however,  that 
the  Blessed  Beams  of  our  most  Glorious  Faith 
shine  with  ineffable  brightness  into  the  bowed 
hearts  of  the  bereaved. 

With  a  light  resting  upon  her  white  face 
which  came  of  that  faith,  and  with  unspeak- 
able comfort  therefrom  nestling  in  her  heart, 
Esme  turned   from  the    flower-strewn    grave. 

It  was  all  over.  "Dust'  had  been  given 
back      to   dust,"  and  the  by-and-by,    which 
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Esme  so  much  dreaded,  was  very  close  at  hand : 
so  close,  indeed,  that  before  many  hours  had 
elapsed  she  found  herself  engulfed  in  all  its 
cares  and  perplexities.  And  yet  neither  she 
nor  Flora  Grant  were  called  upon  to  en- 
counter any  of  those  peculiar  trials  and  diffi- 
culties, which  the  death  of  one  individual  too 
often  occasions. 

Ralph  Grant,  with  all  his  liberality  had  been 
a  careful  man.  His  investments  were  safe  ; 
his  will  valid.  By  this  will,  the  wealth  of 
Esme  was  considerably  increased,  while 
Brashleigh  Manor  was  absolutely  and  uncon- 
ditionally bequeathed  to  Flora  Grant.  More- 
over, the  income  with  which  she  was  endowed, 
was  sufficient  to  enable  her  not  only  to  reside 
therein,  but  also  to  maintain  its  splendour  un- 
diminished. 

Unfortunately,  these  facts  afforded  her  no 
satisfaction.  Her  complaining  was  as  cease- 
less as  her  wailing.  Nothing  was  right,  in  her 
estimation.      Arrangements  which   had  been 
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made  should  have  been  left  unmade,  and  vice 
versa.  Accordingly,  she  lost  no  time  in  ex- 
pressing her  hatred,  not  only  of  Brashleigh, 
but  of  all  things  appertaining  to  it.  Indeed,  to 
change  its  aspect  as  much  as  possible,  and  to 
put  out  of  sight  everything  both  animate  and 
inanimate  which  had  been  either  cherished  or 
prized  by  her  husband,  became  her  constant 
aim  and  endeavour.  Rooms  underwent  a 
complete  dismantling  and  re-arrangement, 
servants  were  suddenly  and  remorselessly  dis- 
missed, horses  sold,  dogs  sent  away,  and  a 
perpetual  sense  of  alteration  kept  up. 

Nothing  could  be  either  more  painful  or  more 
distasteful  to  Esme,  and  thus  it  was,  that  there 
arose  for  her  unnecessary  cares  and  trials. 
Her  spirit  underwent  a  constant  chafing, 
which  not  even  the  oft  repeated  asseveration 
of  Flora  Grant,  that  devotion  alone  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead  was  the  mainspring  of 
her  actions,  could  soothe. 

Esme  was  not  wanting  either   in  sense  or 
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in  forbearance.  She  did  not  need  to  be  told 
that  grief  affects  different  natures  differently  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  more  guile- 
less than  suspicious.  But  the  evidences  of  the 
boasted  devotion  were  so  few,  the  tokens  of 
forgetfulness,  even  in  those  early  days  of 
widowhood,  so  many  and  so  manifest,  that 
Esme  could  not  be  blind  to  truths  which  were 
so  palpable. 

Before  long,  Rachel  Tritton  was  compelled,, 
by  the  increased  illness  of  Mrs.  St.  Vincent, 
to  take  her  departure.  The  hour  came  also 
for  Lord  Oakdene  to  leave  Brashleigh. 

The  absence  of  the  former  was  a  terrible 
blow  to  Esme  ;  but  that  of  the  latter  was  in  a 
certain  sense  a  relief  to  her.  The  freedom 
of  her  intercourse  with  him  had  been 
destroyed,  and,  in  spite  of  her  endeavour  to 
the  contrary,  a  constraint  had  grown  into 
her  manner  towards  him,  which  she  was 
powerless  to  prevent.  She  hoped  he  did 
not   observe   it.     She   had   no  wish,   by  any 
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show  of  resentment,  to  perpetuate  a  remem- 
brance of  an  action,  which  she  had  promised 
to  forget.  But  strive  as  she  might,  she  was 
ill  at  ease  with  him.  And,  perhaps,  the  entire 
loss  of  the  gay  and  airy  bearing,  which  had 
formerly  characterised  him,  was  partly  to 
blame  for  this.  If  not  a  wiser,  Lord  Oakdene 
was  at  any  rate  a  sadder  man,  and  he  be- 
trayed his  sadness  unconsciously. 

Repentance  does  not,  all  at  once,  eradicate  a 
fault,  which  has  been  for  long  encouraged  and 
held  dear.  Shame,  maybe,  bows  the  contrite 
head  very  low  in  the  first  abasing  moments  of 
remorse.  But  the  keen  abhorrence  of  the 
evil,  which  has  brought  about  the  anguish, 
blunts  as  time  goes  on.  The  bent  head  is  re- 
lifted,  the  sin  appears  less  sinful,  and  old 
habits  strive  again  and  again  for  the  mastery. 

It  was  just  so  with  Lord  Oakdene.  For 
weeks,  nay,  for  months,  he  had  accustomed 
himself  to  have  Esme  in  all  his  thoughts,  to 
dream   of  her,  in   a   word,   to  love   her,  with 
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what  restrictions  and  reservations  the  reader 
already  knows. 

In  his  first  paroxysm  of  despair,  an  utter 
and  absolute  renunciation  of  his  delusions,  and 
fond  conceits,  concerning  her,  seemed  easy 
enough.  Its  practice  was  a  hundredfold 
more  difficult  than  he  anticipated. 

One  blow,  heavy  although  it  was,  could  not 
sever  the  chains,  which  he  had  with  such  per- 
sistence twisted  around  himself.  The  twist- 
ing of  these  fetters  was  vastly  amusing  and 
pleasant,  but  when  he  tried  to  untwist  them, 
ah  !  then,  they  galled  and  fretted  him. 

It  is  so  easy  to  do — so  difficult  to  undo — 
so  easy  to  deface — so  hard  to  restore. 

While  over-estimating  his  strength  of  will, 
Lord  Oakdene  had  forgotten  to  think  upon 
these  things.  His  mistake  was  at  an  end — 
not  so  his  tribulation. 

When  Esme,  shrank  away  from  his  touch, 
trembling  and  affrighted,  he  comprehended 
instantaneously,  not  only  his  fault,   but  also 
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the  folly  of  that  fault.  The  scales  fell 
suddenly  from  his  eyes.  Nevertheless,  the 
love  in  his  heart  could  not  as  instantaneously 
be  cast  out.  Shame  could  not  smother  it, 
despair  would  not  drown  it.  Bound  and  tied 
by  it,  he  was  yet  held  fast,  although  he 
struggled  against  it,  and  depised  himself  as 
he  struggled. 

It  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  therefore, 
either  that  he  did  not  notice  the  alteration 
in  the  manner  of  Esme,  or  that  he  was  not 
thereby  inexpressibly  pained.  Made  a  coward 
by  his  conscience,  he  saw  intentional  coldness 
in  her  constraint,  and,  accordingly,  he  was, 
if  possible,  more  wretched  than  before. 

The  knowledge  that  his  woe  was  of  his  own 
creating  did  not  lessen  his  suffering. 

His  actual  farewell  to  Esme  was  brief.  As 
he  held  her  hand  in  his,  he  felt  it  tremble.  The 
tremor  was  very  slight  ;  the  small  hand  very 
soft  and  slender.  Nevertheless,  from  out  of 
the  slight  tremor,  and  the  touch  of  the  small 
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soft  hand,  his  conscience,  which  unhappily 
was  so  guilty,  called  up  a  suspicion  which 
stung  him  as  the  fiery  sting  of  a  scorpion. 

Esme,  so  he  thought,  was  afraid  of  him — 
afraid  of  him,  as  she  had  been  that  night, 
when  in  the  madness  of  his  love  he  had 
pressed  burning  kisses  upon  the  golden  ripples 
of  her  hair  ; — afraid  of  him — as  he  feared  she 
would  be,  from  henceforth,  through  all  her  life. 

Thus  he  read  the  nervousness  she  uncon- 
sciously betrayed,  and  in  so  reading  it,  the 
bitterness  of  that  parting  was  to  him  more 
bitter  than  the  bitterness  of  death. 

Letting  go  her  hand  suddenly,  while  his 
own  dropped  powerlessly  down,  he  murmured 
a  few  sentences  and  withdrew. 

Esme  thought  she  understood  the  reason 
of  his  abrupt  leave  taking  ;  but  she  did  so  in 
part  only.  With  a  gentle  sigh  she  returned 
to  her  occupation  ;  while  he,  alone  and  un- 
pitied,  went  forth  with  his  grief,  to  fight  it  out 
as  best  he  might. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AN    UNLUCKY    INVITATION. 

"  Man  proposes,  and  God  disposes." 

Trouble  had  reached  Esme  Montague,  and 
it  had  reached  her  without  that  tussle  with 
the  two  strong  arms  of  which  Arthur  Greatorix 
had  made  his  boast. 

Arthur  was  still  absent,  and  the  heart  of 
his  young  lady-love  pined  sorely  for  his  re- 
turn, since  in  addition  to  her  disturbance  of 
mind  upon  this  point,  his  letters  had  ceased 
to  arrive.  This  might  mean  that  he  was  on 
his  way  home,  but  she  was  nervous,  and  could 
scarcely  gather  rest  from  the  supposition.  It 
needs  not  to  be  told  that  she  received  no  help 
from  Flora  Grant  ;  indeed,  Esme  rarely  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Arthur  to  her.  So  the 
days  grew  very  long  and  weary,  so  long,  and 
so  weary,  that  sometimes  she  was  tempted  to 
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doubt  her  own  identity.  Only  one  short 
month  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  her 
uncle,  and  what  a  change  had  already  taken 
place  at  Brashleigh ! 

Familiar  faces  had  one  by  one  disappeared, 
until  neither  among  guests  nor  menials  could 
Esme  find  those  she  knew.  For  pompous  as 
were  the  trappings  and  external  paraphernalia 
of  woe  with  which  Flora  Grant  surrounded 
herself,  she  soon  declared  that  the  society 
of  Esme  alone  was  too  terribly  triste  to 
be  endured,  and  in  accordance  with  this 
declaration  she  had  gathered  several  friends 
and  relatives  around  her.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  urged  against  this.  Once  Esme  sug- 
gested, that — for  a  few  weeks,  at  any  rate — 
perfect  solitude,  she  thought,  was  better  suited 
to  such  early  days  of  bereavement ;  but  she 
was  peremptorily  silenced.  She  could  do 
nothing,  therefore,  to  alter  matters.  The 
strangers  came  and  went.  Esme  was  scarcely 
noticed  by   them,   and  she   soon  found  that 
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her  old  home,  as  a  home,  was  fast  slipping 
from  her.  Flora  Grant  was  mistress  of  it,  as 
she  was  before,  but  she  wielded  her  sceptre 
more  mercilessly.  Absolute  power  had  by  no 
means  tended  to  soften  the  peculiarities  of 
her  disposition.  As  a  consequence,  Esme 
would  have  been  forlorn  in  the  extreme,  but  for 
that  oasis  in  the  desert,  the  ever-present  hope 
of  the  arrival  of  Arthur.  Unbounded,  there- 
fore, was  her  consternation,  when  one  morn- 
ing Flora  Grant  asked  suddenly  — 

"  What  did  I  hear  you  saying  so  impres- 
sively to  Lord  Oakdene,  Esme,  a  little  while 
before  he  left  ?  " 

Esme  coloured.  To  tell  the  truth,  she 
had  forgotten  what  it  was  that  she  had  said, 
and  for  reasons  which  were  really  best  known 
to  herself,  the  sudden  question,  coupled  with 
his  name,  startled  her.  Hence  the  tell-tale 
colour. 

11  I  almost  forget,"  she  replied,  after  a 
little  hesitation. 
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"  Perhaps  that  is  rather  convenient  than 
otherwise,"  was  the  sarcastic  rejoinder; 
i(  but  I  think  I  can  assist  your  memory,  if 
you  will  allow  me." 

"  Thank  you,"  returned  Esme,  coldly,  in- 
wardly wondering  what  was  coming  next,  and 
feeling  more  angry  than  she  knew  the  occa- 
sion warranted. 

Flora  Grant  drew  forth  a  very  broad-hemmed 
pocket-handkerchief,  which  she  ostentatiously 
applied  to  her  eyes,  but  as  Esme  did  not 
appear  to  take  the  hint  of  falling  tears,  which 
this  action  was  intended  to  convey,  Flora  Grant 
began  to  sob.  Such  was  her  wont,  when, 
under  pressure  of  some  particularly  provoking 
nature,  Esme  allowed  a  certain  amount  of 
hauteur  to  escape  in  her  voice. 

The  sight  and  sound  of  weeping  generally 
mollifies  the  heart   of  the  hardest  individual. 

Esme  was  by  no  means  lacking  in  tender- 
ness, besides  which,  she  accredited  Flora 
Grant  with    far   more  mental    suffering  than 
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she  actually  underwent.  Consequently  it  was 
with  considerable  self-reproach  that,  drawing 
closer  to  her,  Esme  said  affectionately  — 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  vex  you,  Aunt  Flora, 
but,  at  the  moment  of  your  enquiry,  I  could  not 
recollect  what  the  conversation  was  about 
which  I  last  held  with  Lord  Oakdene." 

The  services    of    the   pocket-handkerchief 

were  dispensed  with,  the  sobs  subsided  with 

suspicious  rapidity,  and  Flora  Grant  replied  — 

"  It  was  not  a  conversation  simply,  it  was 

an  invitation." 

11  An  invitation!"  repeated  Esme  feeling 
very  much  taken  aback  by  the  assertion. 

"  That  is  what  I  said,  Esme.  You  need 
not  repeat  my  words.  I  spoke  distinctly 
enough,  I  am  sure.  Perhaps,  however,  I  had 
better  say  it  over  again.  It  was  an  invita- 
tion, and  it  is  because  it  was  such  that  I  wish 
to  speak  to  you  upon  the  matter.  If  it  had 
not  been  given  to  a  blood  relation  of  my  own, 
whom   I   particularly  like,  it  would  have  been 
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unpardonable.  As  it  is,  I  should  have  repri- 
manded you  before,  if  I  had  not  felt  myself 
to  be  unequal  to  the  task ;  I  am  so  shattered 
in  mind  and  body.  Do  not  open  your  eyes 
so  wide,  and  pretend  to  look  so  amazed ;  it 
startles  me." 

Esme  could  almost  have  found  it  in  her 
heart  to  smile  at  the  peevishness  of  the  con- 
cluding sentence,  but  the  sense  of  desolation 
sat  upon  her  too  heavily.  The  accusation 
was  just.  She  had  opened  her  eyes  very 
widely,  and  she  had  looked  amazed,  but  both 
the  opening  of  her  eyes  and  her  betrayed 
amazement  arose  from  a  very  different  cause 
to  that  which  Flora  Grant  supposed. 

All  at  once  it  had  dawned  upon  Esme 
that  the  charge  brought  against  her  was 
correct. 

In  the  few  constrained  moments  which  had 
immediately  preceded  the  departure  of  Lord 
Oakdene,  Esme  remembered  that  she  had,  in 
an    awkward    incoherent    fashion,    mumbled 
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something  to  him  about  coming  again  when 
Arthur  returned  to  England. 

The  words  had  escaped  her  out  of  kindness, 
and  were  repented  of  almost  as  soon  as  they 
were  uttered.  Lord  Oakdene  had  not  ap- 
peared to  notice  them  ;  at  any  rate,  he  took 
no  advantage  of  them. 

She  was  alone  with  him  at  the  time,  and 
the  whole  circumstance  had  been  so  casuil 
and  inadvertent,  that  Esme  was  lost  in 
astonishment  at  two  points  in  connection 
with  it ;  her  first  wonderment  being  how  any- 
body besides  Lord  Oakdene  and  herself  could 
know  anything  about  the  matter,  and  the 
second  what  possible  importance  could  be 
attached  to  her  unlucky  words  ? 

So  she  had  involuntarily  opened  her  pretty 
eyes,  and  looked  amazed. 

They  say  that  "listeners  never  hear  any 
good  of  themselves."  It  is  a  homely  proverb, 
but  it  would  not  have  been  entirely  out  of 
place,  upon  the  present  occasion,  had  Esme 
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applied  it.  Very  far,  however,  was  it  from 
her  unsuspicious  mind,  although  busy  thoughts 
kept  her  silent.  Flora  Grant  fidgeted,  and 
the  ever-available  pocket-handkerchief  was 
very  nearly  forthcoming  again.  Impatience, 
however,  got  the  better  of  emotion. 

"  You  would  sit  there  staring  for  the  next 
twelvemonth,  I  verily  believe,  Esme,  if  I  were 
to  allow  it.  The  slightest  shoulders  always 
have  the  heaviest  burthens  to  bear ;  it  is  very 
hard  that  you  should  turn  round  upon  me  in 
this  manner.  Ever  since  the  death  of  your  poor 
dear  uncle,  you  have  been   quite  different " — 

"  Only  because  I  have  been  so  unhappy, 
and  I  miss  him  so  much,"  interrupted  Esme, 
in  a  soft,  low  voice. 

The  pocket-handkerchief  came  out  now 
with  a  tremendous  wave  of  despair. 

"  How  unkind — how — how — how  cruel — 
how — how — dreadfully  cru — cruel  you  are  !  ' 

Here  the  sobbing  became  so  violent,  that 
in  alarm  Esme  flew  for  some  sal-volatile,  and 
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pouring  some  into  a  wine-glass,  which  she 
half  filled  with  water,  she  held  it  to  the  lips 
of  Flora  Grant,  saying  meanwhile  — 

"  Do  not  let  us  talk  any  more,  Aunt  Flora ; 
I  am  so  unfortunate  this  morning ;  I  keep 
grieving  you  when  I  have  no  intention  of 
doing  so.      I  am  so  very,  very  sorry." 

But  her  gentle  words  and  ministrations 
met  with  no  acceptance. 

11  What  —  what  —  is  —  the  use  —  of — of — 
being  sorry  when — when — the  thing  is  done, — 
and  how — how — can  you — you — talk  to  me — 
me  about — about  —  missing — missing  vour 
poor  dear — dear  uncle — just — just — as  if — as 
if — I  didn't  miss — miss  him  more — more  than 
you  do." 

"  Yes,  yes,    dear   Aunt    Flora ;    of    course 
you  must.      I    did  not,  for  one  moment,  mean 
to  imply  anything  to  the  contrary.     My  lo^ 
is  very,  very  great,  but  yours,  I    know,  is  ten 


times  greater  and  harder  to  bear. 


"Ten   times!      It  bears  no  comparison  at 
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all,"  interrupted  Flora  Grant  captiously,  and 
still  sobbing  noisily. 

"  No,"  sighed  Esme,  afraid  to  say  more 
lest  she  should  unwittingly  give  fresh  offence. 
Sobs  are  not  commonly  considered  to  be 
infectious ;  nevertheless,  she  had  a  hard 
matter  to  choke  back  sundry  convulsive 
spasms  in  her  throat,  which  bore  to  sobs  a 
very  close  resemblance. 

They  were  struggled  with,  however,  and  they 
were  conquered,  even  as  they  had  more  than 
once,  of  late,  been  fought  against  and  van- 
quished. Perhaps  there  was  more  of  pride 
than  of  heroism  in  the  fact,  since  Esme  would 
have  submitted  to  almost  any  discomfort 
rather  than  run  the  chance  of  the  misinterpre- 
tation, which  she  knew  her  tears  would  in  all 
probability  meet  with,  from  Flora  Grant.  All 
outward  signs  of  emotion  were,  therefore, 
quickly  gulped  down,  the  visible  demonstra- 
tion thereof  being  left  to  Flora  Grant. 

Violent  storms  are  often  soonest  over,  so, 
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in  a  little  time,  Flora  Grant  was  calm  again. 
Then  she  renewed  her  attack. 

"  That  invitation  was  an  impertinence  upon 
your  part.  I  wish  you  to  remember  that,  in 
future,  no  one  is  to  be  asked  to  come  here, 
except  by  my  expressed  desire,  or  permission. 
Nothing  could  be  more  forward,  and  ridicu- 
lous, than  for  you  to  press  Lord  Oakdene  to 
repeat  his  visit,  as  you  did." 

By  this  time,  Esme  had  become  too  indig- 
nant, either  to  admit  that  the  fact  of  this  same 
invitation  had  returned  to  her  memory,  or  to 
attempt  any  self  justification  with  regard  to 
the  wrong  statement,  that  she  had  been  press- 
ing upon  the  point.  So  much,  in  fact,  was 
being  made  of  her  offence,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,  that  Esme  felt  considerably  injured. 
Mistaking  the  absence  of  speech  for  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  justice  of  her  remarks, 
Flora  Grant  continued  — 

"  I  am  glad  you  see  it  in  the  right  light, 
Esme.      Your   poor,    dear   uncle    spoilt  you 
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dreadfully,  or  I  should  not  take  it  so  easily. 
You  are  hardly  to  blame  for  not  knowing 
better." 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  blame  Uncle  Ralph, 
because  I  have  been  thoughtless,"  interposed 
Esme  enquiringly,  and  with  a  solemn  pleading 
in  her  big  eyes,  which  seemed  to  say  "  Up- 
braid me,  if  you  like,  but  do  not  breathe  a 
hint  of  reproach  against  Uncle  Ralph." 

"  Did  I  say  so,  Esme  ?  Did  I  say  anything 
at  all  like  it  ?  You  are  more  headstrong  and 
violent  than  ever,  and  since  you  are  so  fond 
of  bringing  in  your  uncle's  name,  which  you 
know  upsets  and  distresses  me  more  than 
anything  else,  and  which  is,  I  suppose,  the 
reason  why  you  do  it,  I  should  like  just  to 
ask  you  what  you  think  he  would  say,  if  he 
knew  how  unkind  you  are,  and  how  badly  you 
behave  to  me.  Some  day,  perhaps,  you  will 
lose  your  husband,  and  then  you  " — 

But  Mrs.  Grant  had  apparently  exhausted 
her   ideas,   for    she    stopped   abruptly.      Her 
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widow's  dress  shielded  her  from  anything  like 
a  retort.  It  rendered  her  very  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  Esme.  Whatever  she  felt,  she  never 
reproached  Flora  Grant,  and  that  lady  had 
grown  very  garrulously  valiant  from  the  fact. 
It  was  a  one-sided  battle,  therefore,  but  the 
laying  down  of  arms  of  the  attacked,  only 
whetted  the  appetite  for  further  onslaught 
upon  the  part  of  the  attacker.  Flora  Grant 
had  not  done  with  Esme  yet. 

"  While  I  think  of  it,  Esme,  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  that  I  mean  to  go  abroad  next  week. 
I  have  made  every  possible  alteration  here, 
and  there  is  nothing  left  to  interest  me.  You 
generally  object  to  whatever  I  propose,  but,  in 
this  instance,  I  do  not  think  you  can  do  so.  I 
am  not  at  all  well,  and  although  I  am  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  think  of  myself  or  my 
ailments,  I  must  do  so  now.  Change  of  scene 
will  help  me  to  recover  my  lost  health  and 
spirits.     You  will,  of  course,  come  with  me. 
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I  have  also  arranged  for  some  relatives  of  mine 
to  accompany  us." 

Flora  Grant  paused. 

Esme  knew  that  her  answer  was  being 
awaited,  or  rather,  perhaps,  that  she  was  ex- 
pected to  say  something.  When  she  spoke,  it 
was  so  quietly,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  anyone  to  have  guessed  how  great  an 
effort  the  words  cost  her. 

"  I  cannot  leave  Brashleigh,  until  Arthur 
comes  back,  but  perhaps  he  will  be  here  be- 
fore next  week." 

Esme  spoke,  as  it  has  been  already  said, 
very  quietly,  but  there  was  a  ring  of  deter- 
mination in  her  voice,  which  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  Flora  Grant.  She  looked  up 
angrily — 

"  I  will  not  allow  any  plans  of  mine  to  be 
interfered  with  by  Arthur  Greatorix.  I 
wonder,  Esme,  that  you  have  the  indelicacy  to 
mention  him.     Do  you  wish  to  remain  here 
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alone,  and  to  entertain  him  and  Lord  Oakdene 
aux  prince,  while  I  am  wandering  about 
wretched,  ill,  and  lonely?" 

The  picture  thus  drawn  was  neither  truth- 
ful nor  skilful.  It  failed,  therefore,  to  produce 
an  effect,  but  the  heart  of  Esme  was  beating 
wildly,  nevertheless.  She  essayed  another 
protest. 

"  There  are  many  papers  to  be  signed  by 
me,  which  cannot  be  signed  until  Arthur 
comes,  and  the  lawyer  told  me,  yesterday,  that 
they  ought  to  be  attended  to  as  quickly 
as  possible." 

"  Lawyers  are  uncommonly  fond  of  talking, 
particularly  when  they  know  they  are  going 
to  be  well  paid  for  what  they  say.  For  my 
own  part,  I  never  listen  to  them.  I  am  not 
very  likely,  therefore,  to  attend  to  the  second- 
hand information  with  which  you  have  just 
favoured  me, "  rejoined  Flora  Grant,  im- 
patiently. 

"  Could    you    postpone    your    start    for   a 
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week    or    two?"    Esme  ventured    to   enquire 
timidly. 

"  Certainly  not.     Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Because  of  Arthur  ;  "  faltered  Esme.  It 
was  the  simple  truth,  and  she  saw  no  motive 
for  its  concealment. 

"Arthur! — a  runaway  lover!"  ejaculated 
Flora  Grant,  contemptuously. 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Flora,  Aunt  Flora  !"  cried  Esme, 
in  her  extremity  ;  every  woman  will  under- 
stand her  distress. 

"Yes,  a  runaway  lover!  I  use  the  term 
advisedly.  What  else  can  he  be  called  ?  If 
you  had  an  atom  of  proper  feeling,  you  would 
have  broken  off  your  engagement  with  him 
long  ago." 

"  But  " — interposed  Esme,  clasping  tightly 
together  her  hands,  which  trembled  violently, 
and  about  to  plead  the  name  and  sanction 
of  her  uncle,  for  all  that  she  had  done  with 
regard  to  Arthur.  She  was  not  however 
permitted  to  speak. 
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<l  There  is  no  possible  '  but,'  in  the  matter. 
You  are  going,  I  feel  convinced,  to  mention 
your  poor  uncle.  I  am  quite  aware  that  he 
pretended  to  be  perfectly  satisfied,  when  he 
found  that  Arthur  Greatorix  had  gone  away 
that  morning,  but  it  wras  only  upon  your 
account.  Your  uncle  knew  that  you  were 
obstinately  bent  upon  being  married,  so,  of 
course,  he  said  nothing.  We  may  wait  here 
Ion  or  enough,  if  we  wait  for  the  return  of  Arthur 
Greatorix.  A  man  who  could  slip  away  like 
that,  is  not  very  likely  to  trouble  us  much  with 
his  society  ;  only,  if  I  were  you  Esme,  I 
should  take  the  initiative,  and  give  him  his 
conge  before  he  gives  you  yours.  I  desire 
that  you  will  make  your  arrangements  to  come 
abroad  with  me  at  the  time  I  have  named. 
Arthur  Greatorix  is  not  worth  the  waiting  of 
a  single  hour." 

Esme  looked  up  at  her  aunt,  and  said 
steadily  — 

"  You  do  not   understand  Arthur;   indeed, 
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you  have  never  done  so.  It  is  not  right,  or 
fair,  to  speak  of  him  in  this  manner,  when  he 
is  absent.  I  cannot  allow  even  you,  to  do  so, 
Aunt  Flora." 

A  sarcastic  lausfh  greeted  these  words.  It 
checked  the  eloquence  of  Esme.  Ridicule  is 
very  trying  to  the  young,  and  after  all,  she 
was  little  more  than  a  child  in  years  ;  while, 
in  the  matter  of  worldly  strife  and  axioms, 
she  was  a  very  baby. 

As  the  sweet  wild  rose  of  our  native  hedges 
puts  forth  its  delicate  tendrils  and  for  support 
clings  closely  to  the  stronger  branches,  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  so  Esme  had  put 
forth  the  treasures  of  her  pure  affections,  and 
clung  confidingly  to  those  who  loved  her.  In 
her  childhood  Ralph  Grant  had  stood  between 
her  and  all  its  incidental  griefs,  and  when,  as 
womanhood  dawned,  Arthur  Greatorix  told 
her  of  his  love,  she  accepted  it  trustfully  ; 
while  the  tell-tale  blush  upon  her  cheek, 
together   with    her    shy    whisper,    gave   him 

VOL.    II.  D 
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some  token,  that  as  his  heart  had  gone 
forth  to  hers,  so  hers  had  stolen  out  to  him. 

From  that  hour  she  had  been  doubly 
shielded,  not  only  from  the  world  and  its  evil, 
but  also  from  all  knowledge  of  the  same. 

The  "  trail  of  the  serpent'  was  made 
manifest  to  her,  by  Flora  Grant. 

When  Esme  heard  the  sarcastic  laugh 
with  which  her  temperate  defence  of  her 
lover  was  received,  her  heart  gave  a  great 
throb  of  indignation.  But  Flora  Grant  was 
too  quick  for  her.  She  saw  at  a  glance  the 
scorn  which  was  written  upon  the  burning 
face  of  Esme,  and  she  was  afraid  ;  so  much 
afraid,  that  she  ran  away.  In  other  words, 
she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  rang  the  bell. 
Her  maid  answered  the  summons  immediately. 
Thus  the  silence  of  Esme  was  made  a  matter 
of  compulsion,  while  the  cowardice  of  Flora 
Grant  was  successful. 

To  most  of  us  there  comes,  sooner  or  later, 
a  moment  in  life,  when  we  feel  as  if  all  the 
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world  was  against  us  ;  and  a  very  wretched 
moment  it  is.  Such  an  one  came  to  Esme 
Montague,  as  the  trim  abigail  entered  the 
room,  and,  at  the  bidding  of  her  mistress, 
commenced  an  occupation,  which  must  of 
necessity  keep  her  there  for  some  time. 

Esme  understood  the  ruse  perfectly,  but  it 
did  not  lighten  her  unhappiness. 

Injustice  and  tyranny  are  crying  evils. 
Esme  found  them  very  hard  to  bear  patiently, 
not  only  then,  but  also  afterwards,  when  the 
hot  flush  of  indignation,  to  which  they  had 
given  rise,  had  died  out. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE    GAUNTLET    PICKED   UP. 

ESME  made  one  more  attempt  to  arrive  at  a 
better  understanding  with  Flora  Grant. 

The  result  was  a  signal  failure.  Three 
things  were  fixed  upon,  with  a  determination 
which  threatened  to  be  as  unalterable  as  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

Flora  Grant  would  not  remain  at  Brashleigh 
Manor  ;  she  would  leave  at  the  time  she  had 
named  ;  and  she  would  not  say  to  what  place, 
or  places,  she  was  bound. 

This  last  clause  would  have  been  perfectly 
overwhelming  to  Esme,  but  for  the  opportune 
circumstance  that  Flora  Grant  virtually  over- 
did herself  in  unkindness,  by  saying  — 

11  I  can  get  on  just  as  well  without  you  as 
with  you,  Esme.     In  fact,   I    often   find    that 
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you  rather  depress  me  than  otherwise.  There 
are  plenty  of  people,  who  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  go  with  me,  if  they  had  the  chance,  so 
if  you  would  like  to  go  to  the  Wycombes,  or 
to  any  of  your  other  gay  friends,  pray  do  so. 
Do  not  consider  me.  I,  of  course,  loathe  the 
very  thought  of  anything  like  gaiety  or 
amusement.  But  I  can  see  that  it  is  very 
different  with  you.  Beyond  forbidding  you 
to  remain  here,  I  wish  to  set  no  restriction 
upon  your  movements,  and,  upon  second 
thoughts,  I  really  think  I  should  prefer  to  go 
abroad  without  you." 

The  "  second  thoughts"  were  not  compli- 
mentary to  Esme.  Notwithstanding  her 
tribulation  concerning  the  arrival  of  Arthur, 
she  would  rather,  have  felt  that  she  was  of 
some  comfort,  or  at  least  some  use,  to  Flora 
Grant.  It  is  never  pleasant  to  be  easily  dis- 
pensed with,  and  coolly  set  aside ;  and  in  this 
instance,  Esme  had  striven  with  much  patience 
to  soothe  many  a  fretful  hour,  hoping  thereby 
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to  win  in  return  a  little  consideration,  if  not 
affection,  from  Flora  Grant. 

A  good  many  bitter  tears,  therefore,  fell  from 
the  eyes  of  Esme,  when  she  found  herself 
alone,  but  after  awhile  she  took  courage,  and 
looked  her  position  in  the  face,  with  all  the 
steadiness  of  which  she  was  mistress. 

It  was  rather  a  case,  perhaps,  of  Aunt 
Flora  versus  Arthur  Greatorix,  which  Esme 
strove  to  argue  out  fairly  with  herself.  It 
possessed  manifold  intricacies,  and  thereby 
her  mind  was  considerably  exercised.  At  last, 
it  resulted  in  the  following  letter  being  written 
to  Rachel  Tritton. 

"  Brashleigh  Manor, 

"  October,  18—. 
"My  Dear  Rachel, 

"  You  once  told  me  that  it  is  never 
very  safe  to  follow  where  inclination  leads. 
I  remember  your  precept,  perfectly,  you  see, 
but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  practise  it.  I  must 
write  to  you,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  do  some- 
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thing  for  me,  and  I  am  doing,  in  both  these 
things,  just  exactly  what  my  inclination  bids 
me.  But  don't  give  me  up  as  hopeless.  I 
am  so  unhappy,  so  very,  very  unhappy,  dear 
Rachel !  I  do  not  think  I  have  been  so  com- 
pletely miserable,  since  Uncle  Ralph  went 
away,  as  I  am  now.  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
explain  to  you,  so  you  must  not  mind  a  long 
letter.  In  the  first  place,  Aunt  Flora  is  going 
abroad  next  week.  When  she  first  told  me 
about  it,  I  was  dreadfully  distressed,  because 
Arthur  has  not  yet  returned,  and  I  felt  as  if 
I  could  not  leave  Brashleigh  until  he  came 
back.  And  then,  too,  it  seemed  so  dreadful 
to  be  going  away,  when  there  are  so  many 
things  to  be  done  here,  which  I  feel  sure 
Uncle  Ralph  would  like  us  to  have  done  ! 
However,  after  a  little  reflection,  I  saw  that, 
of  course,  Aunt  Flora  ought  to  be  my  first 
consideration,  so  I  went  to  her  again,  and 
asked  her  if  she  would  kindly  stay  here  just 
one  week  longer,  by  which  time,  I  feel  almost 
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certain,  Arthur  will  be  here  ;  but  she  would 
not  listen  to  me.  So  then  I  enquired  where 
she  intended  to  go,  because  you  know,  dear 
Rachel,  I  did  wish  so  very  much  to  be  able 
to  leave  instructions,  by  which  Arthur  might 
be  able  to  follow  us  without  delay.  Again, 
however,  I  was  disappointed,  as  Aunt  Flora 
has  not  yet  settled  upon  any  particular  place. 
I  could  not  think,  at  first,  what  to  do,  and  I 
was  almost  in  despair,  when  Aunt  Flora  gave 
me  to  understand  that,  provided  I  did  not 
remain  here,  she  would  rather  I  did  not  ac- 
company her.  This  grieved  me  a  good  deal, 
because  I  do  love  her,  for  the  sake  of  poor 
Uncle  Ralph,  but  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  be 
happier  with  her  own  relations  than  with  me. 
I  am  afraid  there  are  a  great  many  contra- 
dictions in  this  wonderful  epistle  of  mine,  and 
no  wonder,  for  my  mind  is  full  of  them.  I 
want  to  be  of  use  to  Aunt  Flora,  and  I  want 
to  stay  here  because  of  Arthur.  I  want  to 
be  at  home  when  he  returns.     Three  '  wants,' 
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you  see,  almost  in  a  breath,  dear  Rachel,  and 

all  of  them  are  very  pressing,  I   assure  you. 

And  now  I  am  coming  to  a  very  important  part 

of  my  letter.     If  Aunt  Flora  really  goes  away, 

and  should    still    think   that  she  prefers   my 

absence  to  my  society,  may  I  come  to   you? 

Pray  say  *  no '  if  I  should  inconvenience  you 

in  the  smallest  degree  ;   and  forget  all  about 

my  request,  should  Mrs.  St.  Vincent  be  more 

than  usually  unwell.     With   much  love,   dear 

Rachel, 

u  Your  ever  affectionate 

"  Esme  Montague." 

This  letter  caused  no  small  flutter  of  ex- 
citement to  Rachel  Tritton.  That  the 
queenly  Esme,  in  the  magnificence  of  her 
beauty  and  elegance,  should  become  the 
inhabitant  of  the  tiny  cottage,  which  formed 
the  abode  of  Mrs.  St.  Vincent  and  herself, 
seemed  to  Rachel  rather  like  the  unreality  of 
a  fairy  legend,  than  the  substantiality  of  an 
actually  desired  fact.     Her  first  business  was 
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to  inspect  with  critical  eyes  the  various 
appointments  of  their  diminutive  drawing- 
room,  and  the  next,  leaving  her  breakfast 
untasted,  to  proceed  to  that  chamber,  which 
the  limited  staff  of  domestics  termed  the 
11  spare  bedroom." 

There  was  not  anything  in  the  appearance 
of  either  apartment  to  cause  her  dismay.  They 
were  fresh  and  orderly  to  a  faultless  degree, 
with  plenty  of  books  and  china,  and  tasteful 
arrangements  of  various  kinds  ;  the  combined 
treasures,  in  point  of  fact,  of  both  Mrs.  St. 
Vincent,  and  Rachel. 

Cottages  are  not  expected  to  vie  with 
mansions  in  luxurious  appointments,  but  saving 
want  of  space,  there  was  nothing,  in  this 
cottage  home  of  Rachel  Tritton's,  to  which 
the  most  fastidious  of  mortals  could  object. 
Satisfied  that  it  was  so,  Rachel  drew  a  long 
breath  of  relief,  and,  still  without  touching 
her  breakfast,  commenced   a  second  perusal 
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of  the  epistle,  which  she  had  received  from 
her  young  friend. 

She  read  it  more  slowly  this  time,  read,  as 
it  were,  between  the  lines,  and  she  gathered 
much  additional  information  by  the  process. 
The  character  of  Mrs.  Grant  was  no  enigma 
to  Rachel.  Consequently,  Rachel  knew  that 
the  letter  hid  as  much  as  it  revealed.  She 
understood  not  only  the  pain  which  Esme 
must  be  suffering  from  the  violence  of  her 
conflicting  emotions,  but  also  the  amount  of 
self-restraint  and  patience,  which  were  needed 
for  a  close  attendance  upon  Mrs.  Grant. 

Rachel's  heart  ached  for  Esme  ;  for  all  that 
she  had  been  so  suddenly  called  upon  to 
encounter,  and,  with  a  good  deal  of  astonish- 
ment, she  mused  over  the  information,  that 
Arthur  Greatorix  had  not  yet  returned. 
True,  those  were  not  the  days  when  foreign 
telegrams  sped  the  news  of  weal  and  woe 
with    lightning-like    rapidity  to    the    absent, 
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but,  even  to  the  calm  judgment  of  Rachel, 
it  seemed  that  he  made  long  tarrying. 
Doubtless  she  was  more  impatient  for 
Esme  than  she  would  have  been  for  herself, 
and  she  sighed  almost  as  heavily  as  if  the 
absent  lover  were  her  own. 

"  Mr.  Greatorix  had  gone  to  Gibraltar. 
Important  business  matters  had  unexpectedly 
called  him  suddenly  thither." 

Such  was  the  dictum,  which  had  been  pro- 
pounded to  the  inmates  of  Brashleigh  Manor 
by  its  master,  when  he  made  known  to  them 
the  departure  of  Arthur  Greatorix. 

Rachel  received  the  unexpected  announce- 
ment in  perfect  faith.  But,  she  was  beginning 
to  wonder  thereat,  now  that  the  event,  of 
which  it  told,  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
From  the  distance,  which  was  given  to  it  by 
time,  the  view  began  to  change  a  little,  and 
the  alteration,  was  scarcely,  perhaps,  advan- 
tageous to  Arthur  Greatorix. 

The  dark  side  of  life,  all   unknown  though 
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it  was  to  Esme  Montague,  was  no  sealed  page 
to  Rachel  Tritton.  In  her  ministrations  to 
the  sick,  and  the  sorrow  stricken,  many  a  tale 
of  treachery  and  falsehood  had  been  poured 
into  her  gentle  ear.  Thus  she  knew  how  closely 
good  and  evil  grow  together  in  this  chang- 
ing world  of  ours,  how  impossible  it  is  some- 
times, to  tell  the  wheat  from  the  tares.  Com- 
pared with  Esme,  she  was,  in  one  sense,  but  in 
one  sense  only,  a  woman  of  the  world.  The 
knowledge  of  evils,  of  which  Esme  had  never 
even  heard,  had  by  the  very  goodness  of  the 
charitable  works  in  which  Rachel  engaged, 
been  made  patent  to  her.  Roses,  she  knew, 
were  often  blighted ;  the  fairest  fruits  unsound 
at  the  core. 

Wherefore,  notwithstanding  her  liking  for 
Arthur  Greatorix,  there  crept,  all  unbidden,  into 
her  mind  a  dark  shadow  of  uneasiness  respect- 
ing him.  This  shadow  was  deepened  by  the 
letter  which  arrived  from  Esme. 

It  was  with  much  tenderness,  therefore,  and 
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with  a  touch  of  additional  anxiety  mingled 
with  the  tenderness  that  Rachel  prepared  to 
answer  the  letter.  The  answer  read  as 
follows  — 

"  Sunnyside, 

"  —  October,  18—. 
"  My  Dearest  Esme, 

"  If  anything  could  solace  me 
for  knowing  that  you  are  troubled,  it  rests  in 
the  fact  of  your  kind  proposal  to  come  and 
pay  us  a  visit.  Mrs.  St.  Vincent  has  had 
another  marvellous  rally,  and  she,  and  I,  are 
both  longing  to  welcome  you  here.  Our 
house  is  the  veriest  nutshell,  as  I  think  I  have 
often  told  you,  but  it  is  large  enough  to  hold 
a  vast  amount  of  delight,  or  it  could  not  con- 
tain me  to-day.  Indeed,  while  my  heart  aches 
with  thinking  of  your  several  causes  for 
sorrow,  I  am  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of 
soon  seeing  you  again.  Come  to  us,  dear 
child,  whenever  you  like,  only,  (I  feel  I  must 
whisper  it)   should   Mrs.    Grant    change    her 
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mind  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  wish  for 
your  society,  put  us  off,  and  accompany  her. 
It  will  be  better  so.  Mr.  Greatorix  will  find 
you,  without  difficulty,  never  fear.  He  runs 
no  chance,  I  feel  sure,  of  sharing  a  fate  similar 
to  that  of  Longfellow's  hapless  heroine,  Evan- 
geline, so  do  not  be  uneasy. 

"  With  earnest  prayers  for  your  welfare, 
and  much  true  love, 

"  Believe  me,  always, 
"  Your  faithful,  loving  friend, 

11  Rachel  Tritton." 

This  production  cost  Rachel  much  con- 
sideration. Her  pen  was  apt  to  be  glib 
enough,  but  in  this  instance  it  had  lagged 
continually.  Afraid  of  saying  too  much,  she 
feared  that  she  had  fallen  into  the  opposite 
error,  and  accordingly  she  was  exceedingly 
dissatisfied  with  her  composition.  There  was 
only  one  point  about  it  for  self  congratulation, 
she  thought,  and  that  was  to  be  found  in  the 
fact   that,  she  had    not  let    slip  any    of  her 
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newly  awakened  misgivings,  respecting  Arthur 
Greatorix. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expressions  of 
sympathy  for  the  trials  which  were  beset- 
ting Esme,  seemed  stiff  and  cold,  as  words, 
especially  written  words,  will  often  seem, 
when  the  heart  which  dictates  them  is 
more  than  ordinarily  full  of  warmth.  Then 
a^ain,  Rachel  feared  that  her  advice  with 
regard  to  Mrs.  Grant  would  read  over  prudish 
to  Esme.  Rachel  had  a  great  mind  to  re- 
write her  letter,  and  in  so  doing,  to  leave  out 
the  objectionable  sentence  altogether.  But 
in  the  end  her  judgment  was  in  favour  of  that 
sentence,  and  so  the  letter  was  sent,  advice 
and  all. 

There  was  no  need  for  so  much  anxious 
consideration  about  the  matter.  Esme  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  every  syllable  which 
her  friend  had  written. 

Armed  with  these  syllables,  Esme  opened  a 
conversation  with  Flora  Grant,  and  Flora  Grant, 
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truth  to  tell,  was  nothing  loth  again  to  dis- 
cuss, the  pros  and  cons  for  leaving  Brashleigh. 
She  was  quite  unprepared,  however,  for  the 
information  which  awaited  her. 

Visiting  the  "  Wycombes,"  or  other  "  gay 
friends,"  was  a  gauntlet,  which  Flora  Grant 
had  thrown  down  to  Esme,  without  the  faintest 
conception  of  its  being  looked  at,  much  less  of 
its  being  picked  up.  The  mere  suggestion  of 
it,  she  imagined,  was  enough  to  cow  Esme, 
and  she  had  pleased  herself,  by  picturing  the 
scene  which  would  ensue,  when  Esme,  driven 
to  subjection,  should  entreat  to  be  allowed  to 
form  one  of  the  travelling  party ;  an  entreaty 
which  was  of  course,  to  be  denied. 

Moreover,  Flora  Grant  had  been  hastening 
her  preparations,  and  had  settled  with  those 
relatives,  who  had  agreed  to  accompany  her,  to 
start  a  good  two  days  earlier  than  she  originally 
proposed.  So  that  for  more  than  one  reason, 
she   was    particularly   gracious,    when    Esme 

VOL.   II.  E 
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broached  the  subject  of  going  away.  But, 
Flora  Grant  was  not  equally  gracious  when  she 
discovered,  that  with  the  exception  of  ignoring 
the  adjective,  "  gay,"  Esme  had  taken  her  at 
her  word,  and  had  arranged  to  sojourn  with 
11  friends,"  instead  of  quitting  her  native  land. 

The  name  of  Rachel  Tritton  was  of  it- 
self generally  potent  enough  to  call  forth 
disparaging  remarks  from  the  lips  of  the 
prosperous  Mrs.  Grant.  Upon  the  present 
occasion  very  bitter  were  the  sneers  which 
it  evoked. 

11  It  is  past  belief,  Esme,  that  you  can  dream 
of  such  a  thing.  I  expect  Rachel  Tritton 
lives  in  some  wretched  hovel.  What  do  you 
think  Finette  will  say,  when  she  finds  out  that 
we  are  connected  with  such  people?  " 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  taking  Finette  with 
me,  "  remarked  Esme,  quietly. 

Flora  Grant  almost  screamed,  so  great  was 
her  dismay. 

"Not  take  Finette!     Go  without  a  maid' 
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You  are  a  positive  disgrace,  Esme.  I  will  not 
allow  it. ,   You  must,"  — 

"  Come  with  me,"  she  was  going  to  add, 
but  she  checked  herself  in  time.  The  hope 
of  the  scene,  in  which  Esme  was  to  be  so 
signally  worsted,  had  given  place  to  a  con- 
clusion, (foregone  it  is  true)  that  enjoyment 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  attainable 
in  a  tour  without  Esme,  than  with  her.  So 
after  a  slight  hesitation,  Flora  Grant  re- 
sumed— 

"  You  must  have  a  maid.  It  is  all  non- 
sense, unless,  indeed,  you  have  engaged  the 
valuable  services  of  Rachel  Tritton." 

It  was  no  metaphorical  blush  which  these 
words  occasioned,  but  a  real  bond  fide  roseate 
hue,  and  it  dyed  the  cheek  of  Esme  with  its 
bright  tints.  She  blushed  both  for  Flora 
Grant,  and  at  the  insult  to  her  friend,  but 
most  of  all  for  Flora  Grant,  who,  by  the  way, 
had  no  thought  of  such  a  weakness  for  her- 
self.   Disdaining  an  actual  reply,  Esme  said  — 
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11  My  old  nurse,  Marie,  is  willing  to  go  with 
me.  I  shall  get  on  very  well  with  her.  She 
is  the  only  one  left,  of  all  the  old  servants  ;  it 
would  break  her  heart  if  she  was  separated 
from  me." 

"  Your  hair!"  gasped  Mrs.  Grant,  really 
horror-stricken  at  the  prospect  of  the  coiffures 
to  which  Esme  was  dooming  herself. 

Esme  could  not  help  smiling,  as  she  re- 
plied — 

"  Never  mind  my  hair,  Aunt  Flora. 
Finette  shall  give  Marie  a  lesson  or  two  in 
hair-dressing,  before  we  start.  A  French  maid, 
and  I  must  confess  not  a  particularly  useful 
specimen  of  her  order,  would  be  terribly  in 
the  way  at  Rachel's,  you  know." 

Flora  Grant  vouchsafed  no  reply.  She  had 
not  the  smallest  desire  to  keep  Esme  with  her. 
On  the  contrary  she  now  keenly  desired  her 
absence,  but  she  was  provoked  beyond 
measure,  that  Esme  should  have  found  so 
pleasant  a  way  out  of  her  difficulties. 
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Self,  however,  which  invariably  predomi- 
nated with  Flora  Grant,  warned  her  not  to 
interfere  with  plans  which,  if  set  aside,  might 
clash  with  her  own.  Therefore,  with  a  few 
more  remarks,  which  were  derogatory  alike  to 
Mrs.  St.  Vincent,  Rachel,  and  Esme,  she 
entrenched  herself  in  a  sulky  fit  of  silence. 
Esme  took  especial  care  not  to  arouse  her 
therefrom.  The  quiet  which  it  created  was 
too  agreeable  an  exchange  to  be  trifled  with. 
Not  an  unwary  word,  or  sound,  therefore, 
escaped  the  lips  of  Esme. 

Flora  Grant  was  the  first  to  grow  restless, 
under  the  spell  of  taciturnity  which  had 
arisen.  With  a  slight  prefatory  whimper,  she 
said  — 

((  Life  is  very  short,  Esme,  and  after  the — 
the  warning  we  have  had,  you  ought  to  learn 
to  be  more  amiable.  You  must  take  your 
own  course,  but  some  day,  I  think  you  will 
repent  of  what  you  are  doing  now." 

In  the  indulgence  of  this  unwonted  effusion 
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of  sentiment,  Flora  Grant  forgot  whither  her 
speech  was  leading  her.  Esme  saw  it  at  a 
glance.  Her  voice  trembled  a  little,  but  she 
said  earnestly  — 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  give  up  everything, 
and  to  go  with  you,  if  you  wish  it,  Aunt 
Flora." 

"And  a  pretty  time  I  should  have,  if  I  took 
you  at  your  word.  No,  thank  you,  Esme  ! 
you  have  settled  it  your  own  way,  and  so 
let  it  be." 

"It  could  all  be  altered  quite  easily.  I 
have  not  yet  posted  my  second  letter  to 
Rachel,"  murmured  poor  Esme  in  sore  tribu- 
lation. 

"  Nothing  is  to  be  altered,"  cried  Flora 
Grant  sharply,  a  nervous  fear  assailing  her 
that  she  had  pushed  matters  a  trifle  too  far, 
and  that  by  so  doing,  she  had  driven  Esme  to 
consider  it  her  bounden  duty  to  give  up  her 
stay  with  Rachel  Tritton. 

And  the  giving  up  of  this  visit,  Flora  Grant 
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well  knew  would  mean  an  intention  upon  the 
part  of  Esme  to  accompany  her  whithersoever 
she  might  choose  to  go. 

This  must  be  checked  at  once.  Therefore 
she  repeated  emphatically  — 

"  Nothing  is  to  be  altered — nothing  changed. 
I  am  very  tired,  Esme,  so  please  do  not  worry 
me  any  more,  either  about  what  you  will,  or 
what  you  will  not,  do." 

Esme  felt  that  she  had  been  hardly  treated. 
A  few  kindly,  straightforward  words  would 
have  saved  her  from  much  pain,  but  then, 
kindly,  straightforward  words  were  moral 
wares,  in  which  Flora  Grant  did  not  deal. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WILL    HE    RETURN  ? 

FOR  the  next  two  or  three  days  Flora  Grant 
wore  the  air  of  a  person,  who  was  deeply 
engaged  in  weighty  matters. 

Mysterious  interviews  with  her  maid,  follow- 
ing closely  upon  the  arrival  of  numberless 
milliner's  boxes  and  baskets,  kept  her  closely 
engaged.  She  did  not,  therefore,  see  much 
of  Esme.  During  the  brief  periods  that  they 
were  in  the  society  of  each  other,  it  was  well 
for  the  preservation  of  harmony,  that  their 
respective  reflections  were  confined  to  their 
own  knowledge. 

In  the  bosom  of  each  fair  dame  the  image 
of  Arthur  Greatorix  reigned  supreme,  but 
in  so  different  a  form  that,  could  it  have 
been     revealed    by     some    fairy's    wand,    it 
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scarcely  would  have  been  recognised  for  one 
and  the  same.  To  Flora  Grant,  it  was  a 
very  bete  noire,  a  Cyclops,  an  impersonation 
of  dread  and  dislike ;  while  the  thoughts, 
which,  like  a  motto,  ran  round  it,  might  be 
summed  up  thus,  "  Keep  back.  Do  not 
return  yet.     Let  me  get  off  first." 

Very,  very,  different  were  both  image  and 
thoughts  to  Esme  ;  different  as  moonlight  to 
sunlight,  bitter  to  sweet. 

To  her,  the  image  was  the  embodiment  of 
Adonis,  made  most  glorious  by  the  enchant- 
ments of  Cupid  ;  while  the  motto,  with  which 
she  entwined  it,  was  not  only  longer,  and  more 
pathetic,  than  that  with  which  Flora  Grant 
embellished  her  image,  but  it  was  also  oft 
repeated.     It  ran  thus  — 

"  Come  back,  Arthur,  my  own  old  Arthur, 
make  haste,  come  back  before  we  go  ;  before 
the  dear  old  house  be  deserted,  and  the  grave 
of  Uncle  Ralph  left  to  the  care  of  strangers." 

But  Arthur  did  not  come. 
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Fear  was  groundless,  on  the  one  hand ; 
hope  was  unfulfilled,  upon  the  other. 

Every  morning,  the  arrival  of  the  post 
brought  a  fresh  access  of  emotion  to  both 
Flora  Grant  and  Esme  Montague.  The  post- 
bag  emptied,  the  former  grew  calm  again,  the 
latter,  more  grave,  and  dispirited. 

The  ordeal  of  those  last  few  days,  at 
Brashleigh,  was  inexpressibly  trying  to  Esme. 
Approaching  carriage  wheels,  in  a  word, 
sounds  of  all  description,  set  her  heart 
throbbing  with  expectation,  while  her  pale 
cheek,  and  pensive  mien,  told  plainly  of  oft- 
repeated  disappointment. 

"  If  Arthur  only  knew,"  she  whispered 
again  and  again  to  herself,  "if  he  only  knew, 
he  would  come  to  me  directly." 

Thus  whispering,  she  paid  her  farewell 
visit  to  many  a  haunt  beloved  and  dear  to 
both  of  them,  many  a  nook  and  dell,  many  a 
soft  slope  and  woodland  thick  ;  while  the 
autumn  wind,  as  it  gently  sighed  around  her, 
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seemed  in  harmony  with  the  care  which 
enveloped  her  young  spirit.  None  cared 
whither  she  went,  except  Nurse  Marie.  To  her, 
the  sight  of  the  slim,  girlish  figure,  clad  in 
mourning,  stealing  softly  to  and  fro,  was 
heart-breaking ;  while  to  hide  her  emotion 
many  were  the  lectures,  upon  the  dangers  of 
damp  grass,  and  fallen  leaves,  with  which  the 
good  old  nurse  would  follow  and  assail  her 
young  mistress. 

Of  the  many  who  had  admired,  courted, 
and  loved  Esme,  Marie  alone  was  left  at 
Brashleigh. 

Long  years  before,  Marie  and  Esme  had 
arrived  at  Brashleigh  together,  for  it  was 
Marie  who  had  led  Esme  from  the  garden  at 
Matlock,  when,  she  first  attracted  the  notice 
of  Ralph  Grant,  as  the  little  butterfly-chaser. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  Marie  had  been 
devoted  to  Esme.  In  fact  nurse  and  charge 
had  never  been  separated,  so  that  even  Flora 
Grant,  in  her  ruthless  work  of  change  and  dis- 
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missal,  stayed  her  hand  when  she  came  to 
Marie,  and  passed  her  by. 

Rachel  Tritton  was  by  no  means  sorry, 
when  she  found  that  Finette  was  not  to 
accompany  Esme.  The  importation  of  a 
fashionable  French  maid  into  her  primitive 
abode,  was  a  somewhat  alarming  idea  to 
Rachel,  although  she  had  scarcely  confessed 
as  much  even  to  herself. 

While  Flora  Grant  was  busied  with  travel- 
ling dresses,  and  foreign  Bradshaws  ;  while 
Esme,  with  sighs  for  an  absent  lover,  was 
wandering  dejectedly  through  bower  and 
grove,  Rachel  was  busily  preparing  for  the 
reception  of  her  guest. 

Manifold  were  the  touches  of  improvement 
which  her  quick  fingers  effected.  Pink  ribbons 
here,  fresh  lace  and  muslin  there,  now  a  long 
covered  piece  of  needlework  to  be  displayed, 
then  a  china  bowl  to  be  moved,  from  its  rest- 
ing-place of  years,  and  placed  in  a  more 
alluring  position. 
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All  was  complete  at  last.  Love  had 
finished  its  task,  and  the  morrow  was  to 
bring  Esme  to  Sunnyside.  The  morrow — 
ah,  what  an  anticipation  it  is  sometimes, 
what  a  dread  at  others  ! 

Dreaded  by  Esme,  this  particular  morrow 
found  her  wide  awake,  when  the  first  gleam  of 
the  rising  sun  stole  into  her  chamber.  The 
beautiful  dawn,  with  its  purple  lights  and  rosy 
splendour,  brought  no  joy  to  her  restless  heart, 
but  rather,  a  horrible  conviction  that  the 
doom,  from  which  she  had  been  shrinking 
with  such  abject  fear,  during  the  past  few 
days,  had  overtaken  her.  It  was  next  to  a 
miracle  that  Arthur  would  arrive  before  she 
left  Brashleigh.  She  had  clung  to  the  hope 
of  meeting  him  there,  how  desperately,  her 
present  distress  plainly  informed  her.  Not 
even  the  prospect  of  soon  again  beholding 
Rachel,  saved  the  snowy  pillow-case  from 
receiving  a  shower  of  pearly  tear  drops  from 
the  eyes  of  Esme,  before  Marie  arrived  to  see 
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if  all  were  well  with  her,  upon  this,  the  morn- 
ing of  their  intended  journey  together. 

Rachel  Tritton  resided  in  a  village,  which 
was  some  six  miles  distant  from  the  ancient 
city  of  Canterbury.  Consequently,  an  early 
start  was  necessary  for  the  travellers.  To 
London,  through  London,  and  then  again 
from  London,  to  say  nothing  of  the  six  miles 
by  carriage,  when  the  railway  transit  was 
over,  made  altogether  a  journey  of  some 
length,  so  far  as  time  went.  Moreover,  the 
days  were  growing  short.  So  half-past  ten 
was  the  hour,  at  which  it  had  been  arranged 
over-night,  that  Esme  and  Marie  should 
start. 

The  appointed  moment  came  soon  enough, 
to  one  of  them  at  least.  Flora  Grant,  who 
was  to  remain  at  Brashleigh  two  hours  longer, 
was  too  much  excited,  and  too  much  taken 
up  with  her  relations,  either  to  weep  or  to 
bestow  many  parting  words  upon  Esme. 
The  adieux  within  the  house,  therefore,  were 
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soon  over.  Not  so  brief,  however,  were  those, 
which  awaited  Esme  from  without  its  walls. 

The  carriage  had  scarcely  proceeded  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  through  the  park,  when  a 
girl,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and  which  she 
held  aloft  towards  the  carriage,  rushed  forward, 
crying  passionately  — 

"  Bless  my  baby,  please  miss,  afore  you  go. 
I  have  runned  over  two  miles  to  catch  a 
sight  of  you,  an'  I  feared  I  should  be  too 
late." 

The  figure,  and  the  voice  attracted  the 
notice  of  Esme.  The  check-string  was 
pulled,  and,  deaf  to  the  remonstrance  of 
Marie,  Esme  alighted,  and  in  another  moment 
had  taken  the  baby  from  its  mother. 

"  God  bless  you,  miss.  My  baby  '11  do  now 
— he  will  ;  he'll  carry  the  touch  of  you  all 
through  his  life — a  brave  boy  it  will  make  my 
lad — a  good  boy — an'  he'll  show  his  mother's 
shame  was  no  shame — he  will — God  bless 
you,  miss.     I  couldn't  rest  in  my  bed,  no,  nor 
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I  couldn't  have  rested  in  my  grave,  if  it  had 
been  the  will  o'  the  Almighty  to  lay  me  there, 
if  I  hadn't  seen  you  again,  miss  ;  if,  oh  !  if, 
you  hadn't  blessed  my  baby." 

"  Hush,  hush,  Nellie  !  you  must  not  talk  so 
wildly,"  said  Esme,  while  tears,  which  she 
could  not  repress,  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

Nellie  was  quick  to  notice  them. 

"  And  you've  had  trouble,  too,  miss,  an'  I 
never  knowed  it.  When  I  was  laid  by,  I  did 
nothing  but  listen  for  the  fall  of  your  foot, 
when  I  should  have  been  praying  to  the  great 
God  to  help  you.  I  never  thought  as  sorrow 
could  come  nigh  you,  miss.  I  never  did.  I 
could  as  leave  think  of  the  birds  without  a 
song  as  your  lip  without  a  smile.  I  thought 
it  was  only  for  such  as  me  that  tears  was 
made — me,  what  has  been  deceived  and  dis- 
believed— but  your'n  is  different,  ain't  they, 
miss — your  tears  is  soft-like,  not  bitter,  like 
mine  ?  No  one  hasn't  been  an'  deceived  you, 
miss,    has    they?"   asked  the  girl,    creeping 
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nearer  to  Esme,  and  scanning  her  face  with 
indescribable  eagerness. 

"  No,  no,  Nellie  !  "  returned  Esme  quickly, 
and  yet  with  a  sigh.  "  No,  no  !  "  she 
repeated  more  emphatically,  although  her 
tears  dropped  down  faster  than  before. 

A  faint  echo  of  the  question,  which  she 
thus  negatived,  reverberated  through  her  own 
mind.  By  speech,  she  thought  to  silence  it. 
Did  she  ?     Ah  !  who  can  tell  ? 

By  her  speech,  she  had  at  any  rate  satis- 
fied Nellie. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  miss,  aye,  an'  I  am 
thankful  too — not  that  anyone  could  harm 
you,  God  wouldn't  let  'em.  He  blesses  all 
things  pure  an'  beautiful — an'  just  look  at  my 
boy,  miss,  he  don't  cry,  my  boy  don't,  an'  he's 
wide  awake,  an'  looking  on  you,  an'  he  never 
saw  you  afore,  miss,  did  he  ?  He  knows  as 
what  I'm  a  saying  is  true — he's  a  blessing 
you,  he  is,  miss,  I  know  he  is,  and  his  good 
Angel  is  a  telling  of  him  how." 

VOL.  II.  F 
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These  last  words  were  uttered  slowly  and 
reverently.  Nevertheless,  Nellie  was  an  out- 
cast. Not  an  outcast  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  but  she  had  been  mercilessly 
thrust  from  her  step-father's  roof,  as  worth- 
less and  undutiful.  Her  sad  story  may  be 
briefly  sketched. 

Although  she  had  resided  for  some  few 
years  upon  the  Brashleigh  Manor  Estate, 
neither  she  nor  her  parents  were  natives  of 
Leicestershire.  Hence  the  freedom  of  her 
speech  from  the  peculiar  provincialisms  of  the 
county.  Her  own  father  died  in  her  infancy, 
and  her  mother,  who  quickly  re-married,  only 
survived  her  first  husband  for  three  years. 

Thus  the  little  Nellie  was  left  at  a  very 
early  age  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  step- 
father. For  a  time  all  went  tolerably  well 
with  her.  But  before  long  her  step-father 
contracted  a  second  marriage,  and  from  the 
period  of  that  second  marriage  the  troubles 
of  the  child  set  in.     She  was  regarded  as  an 
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interloper  by  the  second  wife,  and  although, 
as  she  grew  up,  Nellie  worked  hard  for  her 
daily  bread,  the  pittance  which  was  doled  out 
to  her  was  as  scant  as  the  kindness  by  which 
it  was  accompanied.  So  matters  continued 
until  she  attained  her  seventeenth  year,  when 
a  change  came  over  her  cheerless,  unloved 
life. 

Her  step-father  was  a  small  farmer. 
Amongst  those  whom  he  employed  was  a  man 
of  better  education,  better  address,  and  better 
appearance,  than  the  rest.  In  an  evil  hour  for 
Nellie  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  her.  There  was  a 
mystery  about  him  which  none  could  fathom, 
but  he  had  presented  himself  for  hire  when 
hands  were  short,  and  although  at  first  the 
farmer  looked  somewhat  askance  at  him,  he 
proved  of  so  much  value  in  his  work  that  mis- 
givings were  soon  forgotten.  True,  the  mystery 
had  never  been  cleared  away,  but  what  mattered 
mystery  to  inexperienced  Nellie  ?  Nellie,  who 
had  never  heard  a  word  of  affection  breathed 
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for  her,  since  the  voice  of  her  mother  had 
been  silenced  by  death,  and  whose  warm,  loving 
nature  pined  for  it  as  the  starving  do  for  food. 
Ah !  what  mattered  mystery  to  Nellie,  when 
he  told  her  that  he  loved  her,  when  he  held 
her  in  his  arms  and  swore  that  he  could  not 
live  without  her?  How  joyously  her  heart 
fluttered  with  its  newly-found  rapture,  how 
brightly  she  blushed  beneath  the  only  kisses 
which  her  young  lips  had  ever  known  ! 

Nellie  was  pure  and  true  ;  as  pure  and  true 
as  her  false  lover,  alas  !  was  vicious  and  un- 
true. It  had  not  taken  him  long  to  persuade 
her  to  keep  their  love  a  secret.  She  had,  in 
fact,  none  to  whom  she  dared  reveal  it. 
Scorn  and  derision  would  have  assailed  her 
on  all  sides  had  she  but  hinted  at  her  joy. 
This,  she  knew  only  too  well,  and  this,  he, 
the  traitor,  knew  also,  only  too  well.  Thus 
surrounding  circumstances  were  in  his  favour. 
But  despite  them,  and  despite  his  arts  and 
wiles,  Nellie  preserved  her  innocence.     Foiled 
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in  establishing  his  power  over  her,  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  intended,  he  per- 
suaded her  to  marry  him  secretly.  Poor 
child  !  She  had  none  to  counsel,  none  to 
warn,  and  she  went  to  her  fate  with  blind 
confidence,  and  unbounded  happiness.  The 
rest  is  soon  told.  Her  marriage  once 
solemnized,  Nellie  soon  knew  herself  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  villain.  Robbery  had  been 
the  inducement,  both  for  his  service  to  her 
step-father,  and  also  of  his  love-making  to 
herself.  The  farmer  was  known  to  have  a 
small  hoard  of  money  secreted  in  the  house, 
and  of  this  the  husband  of  Nellie  was  deter- 
mined to  become  possessed.  At  first  he  tried 
by  persuasion,  and  next  by  threats,  to  induce 
the  girl  to  aid  him  in  the  robbery.  Both  were 
alike  powerless.  Therefore,  he  performed 
the  deed  alone,  and  decamped,  leaving  Nellie 
to  bear  her  agony,  and  to  confess  the  fact  of 
her  marriage  as  best  she  could. 

The  storm  which  burst  over  her  unhappy 
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head  was  violent  in  the  extreme.  Turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  her  piteous  protestations  of 
innocence,  the  farmer  and  his  wife  were 
loud  in  their  accusations  of  dishonesty 
against  her.  Accordingly  she  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  acquitted.  But  when  acquitted 
she  found  herself  homeless,  a  castaway  and 
despairing. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Esme  befriended 
her.  One  fine  spring  morning  a  young  girl 
was  found,  half  fainting,  upon  the  threshold 
of  one  of  the  kitchen  doors  at  Brashleigh.  In 
answer  to  a  running  fire  of  questions  from  a 
bevy  of  maidservants  of  all  denominations, 
the  girl  simply  said  — 

11  Maybe  the  young  lady  wouldn't  let  me 
die.     I've  come  to  see  the  young  lady." 

"  Lor'  bless  us,  if  she  h'ain't  a  wanting  now 
to  speak  to  Miss  Montague,  I  do  believe. 
Well,  some  people  has  cheek,  to  be  sure," 
said  a  pert  little  kitchenmaid,  who,  to  judge 
from  the  toss  of  her  head  and  the  tone  of 
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her  voice,  had  plenty  of   the  commodity  to 
which  she  referred. 

Fortunately  for  Nellie,  good  old  Marie  was 
not  far  off.  The  congregated  maids  attracted 
her  attention.  Wherefore  making  her  way 
through  them,  she  confronted  the  hapless 
object  of  their  interest.  Marie  recognised 
the  girl,  in  spite  of  her  draggled  garments 
and  hunger-pinched  countenance.  Moreover, 
Marie  knew  her  history. 

"  What  is  it  that  you  want  here  ?  "  she 
asked  with  a  certain  dignity  of  manner,  but 
a  dignity  which  was  by  no  means  destitute 
either  of  charity  or  of  unkindness. 
The  same  answer  awaited  her. 
"  Maybe  the  young  lady  wouldn't  let  me 
die.     I've  come  to  see  the  young  lady." 

Marie  looked  at  Nellie  thoughtfully,  and 
then  withdrew  to  her  young  mistress.  It 
need  only  be  told  that  both  the  sympathy  of 
Esme  and  the  purse  of  Esme  were  quickly 
opened  for  Nellie. 
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There  resided,  about  two  miles  distant 
from  the  house,  the  widow  of  a  groom  who 
had  been  for  some  years  in  the  Brashleigh 
stables,  and  it  was  with  this  widow  that  Esme 
found  a  home  for  her  protege.  Thus  the 
forlorn  one,  who  had  not  only  been  cast  out 
to  starve  by  those  who  stood  to  her  in  the 
place  of  parents,  but  who  was  also  scouted 
by  her  former  friends,  and  taunted  by  her 
neighbours,  found  shelter  and  a  home.  It  was 
not  very  wonderful  that  there  should  spring  up 
in  her  heart  an  extravagant,  but,  nevertheless, 
a  deep  affection  for  Esme.  Bruised,  battered 
and  broken,  the  outraged  tenderness  of  Nellie 
was  trailing  in  the  dust,  its  delicate  tendrils 
were  torn  from  their  support,  and  its  fair  buds 
were  blasted.  But  by  slow  degrees  this  ten- 
derness took  fresh  life,  and  twined  itself  with 
growing  force  and  closeness  around  Esme. 

To  Nellie,  Esme  was  scarcely  human  ; 
while  Nellie  was,  to  Esme,  humanity  under  the 
greatest  form  of  suffering  her  experience  had 
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ever  shown  her.  Compassion  on  the  one 
hand,  therefore,  and  gratitude  on  the  other, 

had  created  a  bond  between  the  two  young 

■ 

girls — so  nearly  of  an  age — so  widely  different 
in  everything  else. 

Six  months  after  Nellie  had  been  placed  in 
the  home  which  the  bounty  of  Esme  provided 
for  her,  she  gave  birth  to  her  boy.  This 
happened  a  few  days  only  before  the  sudden 
demise  of  Ralph  Grant,  and  in  the  conse- 
quent distress  and  confusion  which  ensued, 
Esme  was  not  informed  of  the  fact.  Mean- 
while, on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  young 
mother,  there  arose  an  unutterable  longing  to 
behold  the  face  of  her  gentle  benefactress  ; 
an  ardent  desire  to  place  her  newly-born  in- 
fant in  the  arms  of  this  same  benefactress. 
Day  after  day  Nellie  looked,  longed,  and 
pined  for  the  gratification  of  her  wish,  while 
day  after  day  she  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. 

Presently  the  news  was  bruited  abroad  that 
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the  bereaved  inmates  of  Brashleigh  Manor 
were  going  away  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Fortunately,  the  report  did  not  reach  Nellie, 
until  the  very  morning  upon  which  it  had  been 
arranged  for  Esme  to  set  her  face  towards  the 
home  of  Rachel  Tritton.  By  this  time, 
although  still  weak,  Nellie  had,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, recovered  her  strength.  She  no  sooner 
heard,  therefore,  of  the  probable  departure  of 
one,  who  was  so  inexpressibly  dear  to  her, 
than  she  rose  up,  took  her  babe,  and  sallied 
forth.  It  was  a  very  pilgrimage  of  love,  and 
happily  the  pilgrim  gained  that  for  which  her 
soul  craved. 

When  Nellie  took  her  little  one  back  from 
Esme,  her  satisfaction  was  intense ;  so  in- 
tense, indeed,  that  even  the  sight  of  the 
waiting  carriage  and  pawing  steeds  failed  to 
mar  it.  But  to  Esme  these  gave  a  warning 
which  could  not  be  disregarded.  Holding 
out  her  hand,  therefore,  to  her  humble  com- 
panion, she  said  kindly  -  - 
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"  I  must  now  say  good-bye,  Nellie.  I  am 
very  glad  that  you  arrived  in  time  to  see  me. 
I  shall  not  forget  either  you  or  your  baby." 

"  Good-bye,  miss — and  may  God  bless 
your  bonny  face,  and  bring  you  back  to  us, 
before  the  days  grow  long  again,  an'  the 
nights  get  short." 

Esme  accorded  a  very  fervent,  although  a 
silent,  "Amen,"  to  this  parting  petition  of 
Nellie's. 

It  was  November  now,  not  damp,  foggy, 
and  dreary  as  November  often  is,  but  clear, 
and  bright,  and  still.  Here  and  there  the 
autumn  tints  were  even  yet  beautiful,  while 
from  out  of  their  sheltered  nooks  the  last 
wild  flowers  were  still  sending  forth  their 
sweetness. 

The  place  had  never  seemed  more  fair  to 
Esme  ;  to  leave  it  had  never  seemed  so 
hard.  It  was  inseparably  connected,  more- 
over, with  all  which  made  life  dear  to  her — with 
the  memory  of    Uncle  Ralph — with  Arthur. 
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Away  from  thence,  she  would  be  farther,  she 
thought,  from  them  both,  albeit  that  the  one 
was  in  the  land  of  the  blest,  while  the  other 
was — she  knew  not  whither. 

Of  late,  a  cold  chill  of  uncertainty  had 
crept  over  Esme.  Nothing  seemed  sure  to 
her  ;  sure  as  in  the  days  which  had  gone  by, 
those  happy  days,  when  to  wish  and  to  have 
were  almost  one  and  the  same,  so  quickly  did 
fulfilment  follow  upon  desire.  Such  a  state 
of  things  could  not,  of  course,  continue  in 
this  world,  without  interruption  ;  but  of  this 
Esme  had  not  reasoned.  Nevertheless,  al- 
though she  had  failed  to  attempt  anything 
like  a  logical  reflection,  or,  indeed,  a  reflec- 
tion at  all,  concerning  her  state  of  content, 
it  was  different  altogether  with  the  chill, 
from  which  she  now  suffered.  In  touch- 
ing, if  not  in  scholarly  language,  she  could 
have  told,  that  as  pain  is  the  sharpest  when 
it  is  near  to  the  brain,  so  is  disappointment 
the  keenest  when  it  comes  from  those  who 
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are  dear  to  the  heart.  And,  in  addition  to 
this,  she  could  have  whispered  tearfully  that 
away  from  Brashleigh,  with  its  familiar  scenes, 
dear  old  haunts,  and  all  its  loved  associations, 
the  uncertainty  looked  more  uncertain,  the 
chill  seemed  more  icy,  while  the  disappoint- 
ment was  more  keen. 

Like  to  an  April  day,  therefore,  was  the  fair 
face  of  Esme,  with  its  smiles  for  Nellie,  its 
tears  for  herself,  when  she  uttered  her  last 
farewell  word,  and  once  more  took  her  seat 
in  the  carriage. 

But  there  was  yet  another  surprise  in  store 
for  Esme.  Many  more,  besides  poor  Nellie, 
wished  for  a  parting  glimpse  of  the  bright 
young  face,  which  had  often  been  to  their 
hard  lives,  as  dew  to  the  parched  ground. 

Wherefore,  they  had  come,  old  and  young, 
men  and  women,  to  wait  for  the  passing  car- 
riage, to  catch,  perchance,  a  farewell  smile,  the 
wave  of  a  small  gloved  hand.  To  such  a 
slender  leave-taking,  however,  Esme  was  by  no 
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means  inclined.  She  would  have  alighted  and 
spoken  to  each  and  all  of  the  humble  folk, 
who  were  thus  assembled  to  do  her  honour. 
But  a  remonstrance  from  the  coachman,  upon 
the  score  of  time,  obliged  her  to  abandon  her 
desire.  So  the  order  to  drive  on  was  given, 
and,  amid  profound  obeisances  and  audible 
blessings  from  the  assembled  group,  Esme 
continued  her  way. 

As  the  carriage  dashed  out  of  sight,  a 
stranger  suddenly  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
None  could  tell  the  precise  moment  of  his 
arrival.  None  had  seen  from  which  direction 
he  came.  But  there  he  was,  in  the  midst 
of  the  villagers,  looking  after  the  carriage, 
with  an  interest  which,  in  its  show,  equalled 
theirs. 

Although  somewhat  extravagantly  attired 
after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  he  was  a  gentle- 
manly-looking man,  apparently  about  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  with  clear-cut  features  and 
dark  eyes.     He  would  have  been  handsome, 
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but  for  the  sinister  expression  which  had 
settled  over  the  former,  while  the  latter  were 
glittering  and  cunning.  In  figure  he  was 
slight,  rather  tall  than  otherwise,  with  remark- 
ably well-shaped  hands  and  feet. 

A  stranger  amongst  rustics  is  certain  to 
be  regarded  with  curiosity.  In  the  present 
instance  this  particular  stranger  was  honoured 
with  a  good,  stony,  stolid,  British  stare, 
which,  truth  to  tell,  he  repaid  with  an  interest 
which  was  by  no  means  small. 

One  by  one,  in  turn,  he  looked  the  simple 
country  people  out  of  countenance.  His 
stare  in  part  achieved  this,  his  fine  clothes 
and  manifest  superiority  of  station  the  rest. 
He  was  very  cool,  easy,  and  self-possessed  in 
his  scrutiny.  At  last,  singling  out  one  old 
man,  he  approached  him,  as  if  about  to  make 
him  the  object  of  some  salutation.  The 
mood  of  the  stranger,  however,  appeared  to 
undergo  some  sudden  change.  Without  any 
apparent   reason,    he    turned    abruptly   away. 
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Those  about  him  heard  no  sound ;  neverthe- 
less, he  muttered  to  himself  — 

"  The  old  chap  looks  a  deuced  deal  too 
honest — too  loyal,  I  expect,  to  the  reigning 
power  at  Brashleigh  Manor  to  stand  any 
questioning  from  me." 

The  "  old  chap"  thus  indicated,  regarded 
with  considerable  astonishment  the  erratic 
movement  which  had  been  made,  seemingly 
without  purpose,  towards  him.  Then,  as  the 
stranger  passed  through  the  lodge  gates  to 
the  park,  the  old  man  gave  a  grunt  of 
satisfaction.  The  matter,  apparently,  had 
become  clear  to  him,  and  he  muttered  — 

"  Humph  !  Wanted  to  know  his  pad,  I 
suppose.  I'd  'ave  obliged  him.  I  knows  all 
the  housen  about." 

Perhaps  this  idea  was  correct.  Anyhow, 
after  stopping  to  make  enquiries  at  the  lodge, 
the  stranger  pursued  his  way  through  the 
park. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    SCENT    IS    CROSSED. 

It  was  with  a  light  and  active  step  that  the 
stranger  took  his  way,  a  step  more  jaunty, 
perhaps,  than  firm  ;  nevertheless,  it  was  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  scoffing  smile  which 
played  around  his  mouth,  and  with  the  quick, 
cunning  glances  of  his  restless  eyes.  Ever 
and  anon  he  stopped  to  look  craftily  around 
him.  It  might  have  been  supposed  from  his 
manner  that  he  was  looking  for  someone, 
whom  he  anxiously  desired  to  meet.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  demeanour  might  have  be- 
tokened an  anxiety  to  avoid  being  observed 
by  any  person  or  persons,  who  might  possibly 
be  thereabouts. 

Suddenly,  he  espied  Nellie,  who,  with  head 
VOL.    II.  G 
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bent  over  her  baby,  was  slowly  coming 
towards  him. 

Poor  soul !  She  could  not  face  the  little 
knot  of  villagers  without  the  park.  She  knew 
they  had  assembled  there  to  see  Esme  pass, 
and  she  had  not  the  courage  to  meet  the 
shrugs  and  averted  faces,  which  she  knew 
would  have  been  accorded  to  her.  Conse- 
quently she  loitered  until  they  had  gone,  each 
man  to  his  own  home. 

Very  slowly,  therefore,  was  she  slinking 
back,  talking  meanwhile  to  her  child  in  that 
mysterious  language,  which  only  a  mother's 
tongue  can  master.  Thus  engrossed,  she 
neither  saw  nor  heard  the  approach  of  the 
stranger,  who  took  in  at  a  glance  the  general 
air  of  dejection  which  pervaded  her  appear- 
ance, and  which  was  returning  rapidly  now 
that  Esme  had  really  gone. 

i(  You  appear  to  be  in  trouble.  What  is 
the  matter  ?  "  was  the  query  which  startled 
Nellie.     The  tone  of   the    voice  in  which  it 
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was  made  was  persuasive  enough,  but  there 
was  no  ring  in  it  of  either  truth  or  kindness. 

Looking  up,  Nellie  sharply  scanned  the 
countenance,  with  which  she  so  unexpectedly- 
found  herself  confronted.  She  distrusted  it 
intuitively.  Wherefore,  tightening  her  arms 
around  her  baby,  she  would  have  passed  on 
silently  ;  but  that  she  should  do  so  formed  no 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  stranger. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you?  New  friends 
are  often  better  than  old  ones,"  he  said,  still 
in  the  same  persuasive  and  gently-modulated 
tones. 

Again  the  girl  looked  quickly  up  at  him. 
She  could  not  help  herself  :  a  fascination  was 
upon  her.  She  shuddered  as  the  word"  friends" 
had  been  pronounced.  She  shuddered  still 
more,  as  she  encountered,  for  the  second  time, 
the  cold  glitter  of  the  cunning  dark  eyes 
which  looked  upon  her.  And  yet  they  were 
handsome,  only  so  cruel,  ah,  so  hard  and 
cruel ! 
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" 1  have  no  friends — leastways,  only  one," 
exclaimed  Nellie,  her  words  being  as  involun- 
tary as  her  glance  had  been. 

w  Only  one !  And  you  are  so  young,  and 
so  pretty  besides." 

"  Them's  the  devil's  own  words ;  they 
comes  straight  from  him.  I  knows  'em  well 
enough,  and  I  hates  'em  ;  I  hates  'em,"  she 
interrupted  fiercely. 

The  stranger  laughed  lightly,  as  he  re- 
turned — 

"  You  are  not  complimentary,  at  any  rate, 
my  dear." 

He  looked  at  the  thin  left  hand,  without 
ring  of  any  kind  upon  its  third  finger,  and  he 
thought  he  understood  quite  well  all  about 
the  girl  and  her  infant.  He  laughed  again, 
even  more  lightly  than  before,  as  he  con- 
tinued — 

"  But,  you  know,  they  say  even  the  devil  is 
not  so  black  as  he  is  painted,  so  you  might 
be  a  little  more  civil  to  me." 
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Nellie  took  no  notice  of  this  remark.  A 
faint  wail  had  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  her 
baby,  whereupon,  forgetful  of  the  stranger 
and  all  else,  she  had  dropped  upon  one  knee, 
and  was  busily  engaged  in  readjusting  her 
child's  wraps,  and  in  settling  it  in  a  more 
comfortable  position. 

It  was  a  pretty  picture.  The  child-mother 
partly  kneeling  upon  the  grass,  her  face 
irradiated  by  the  holy  light  of  motherhood, 
her  shabby  bonnet  pushed  back,  and  a 
wealth  of  curling  brown  hair  escaping  there- 
from ;  while  on  each  side  of  her,  and  far  as 
the  eye  could  range,  stood  the  magnificent 
trees  of  which  good  Ralph  Grant  had  once 
made  his  boast,  and  of  which  he  had  been  so 
proud. 

The  stranger,  however,  had  no  love  for  the 
picturesque  in  his  nature.  Moreover,  at  that 
particular  moment,  he  had  been  made  far  too 
wrathful,  by  the  check  which  the  infant  had 
unconsciously  given  to  the  conversation,  that 
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he  was  striving  to  establish  between  Nellie  and 
himself,  to  note  beauty  in  any  shape  or  form. 

"  Confound  that  brat ! — just  when  I  might 
have  got  a  lead,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
"  Confound  the  brat !  "  he  repeated,  "  I  wish 
it  would  choke."  While  thus  muttering,  he 
leisurely  tapped  first  one  boot,  and  then  the 
other,  with  his  stick,  preserving  meanwhile  all 
his  airiness  and  jauntiness  of  demeanour. 

At  last  the  baby  was  petted,  hushed,  and 
kissed  into  silence.  Then  Nellie  rearranged 
her  head  gear,  and  rose  to  her  feet. 

"  Poor  little  fellow!"  said  the  stranger 
adroitly,  and  making  a  lucky  venture  re- 
specting the  sex  of  the  babe. 

The  bait  was  snapped  at,  caught,  and 
eagerly  swallowed. 

"  How  did  you  know  as  how  it  were  a  boy, 
sir?"  asked  poor,  foolish,  scouted  Nellie, 
trembling  with  pleasure,  while  a  pretty  rosy 
flush  stole  over  the  cheek,  upon  which  sorrow 
had  already  stamped  indelible  lines. 
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"  He  is  a  very  fine  little  fellow,"  rejoined 
the  stranger,  anxious  to  follow  up  his  advan- 
tage, but  by  no  means  equally  anxious  to 
explain  by  what  particular  process  of  clair- 
voyance he  had  arrived  at  such  a  shrewd 
conclusion,  concerning  the  little  bundle,  which 
Nellie  carried  so  tenderly. 

"  Only  six  weeks  old,  sir  !  "  said  this  same 
Nellie,  her  cheeks  still  aglow,  and  her  tremu- 
lous delight  momentarily  increasing. 

"  Indeed  !  " 

"  No,  sir;  and  is  so  heavy,  and  never  cries 
o'  nights." 

"  Wonderful  ! " 

Each  ejaculation  was  as  grave  and  em- 
phatic as  if  the  study,  of  the  size,  weight,  and 
disposition,  of  babies,  was  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  the  speaker. 

"  Six  weeks,  sir — that's  all,"  continued 
Nellie,  drawn  by  his  apparent  earnestness  to 
indulge  in  an  exultation  which  she  had  not 
known  before. 
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w  Hem  !  M  The  subject  was  becoming  ex- 
haustive ;  so,  clearing  his  throat,  and  again 
leisurely  tapping  his  boots  with  his  stick,  the 
stranger  paused  and  pondered. 

His  faith,  in  aught  beside  himself,  was 
limited.  There  was  one  thing,  however,  in 
which  he  did  most  strongly  believe.  That 
one  thing  was  bribery.  But  now,  and  per- 
haps for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  hesitated 
before  presenting  his  bribe. 

There  was  something  about  Nellie  which 
made  him  toy  with  the  silver  coins  within  his 
pocket,  instead  of  promptly  producing  them 
therefrom.  Still  so  toying,  uncertain  what 
to  do,  he  nodded  his  head  towards  the  gables 
of  Brashleigh,  and  in  dulcet  tones  asked  — 

w  What  is  going  on,  up  there  ?  " 

"At  the  house?" 

n  Yes." 

Nellie  shook  her  head  sorrowfully  — 

11  Gone  away  —  some  dead  —  some  gone 
away." 
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There  was  a  pause. 

"  Is  the  house  to  be  shut  up?"  was  the 
enquiry  which  broke  the  brief  silence. 

Another  mournful  shake  of  the  head  pre- 
faced Nellie's  answer. 

"  It's  the  will  of  God,  but  it  is  main  hard 
for  some  on  us — strangers  too!"  she  went  on, 
more  in  soliloquy  than  to  her  companion ; 
"  strangers,  the  'ouse  is  to  be  left  in  the 
'ands  of  strangers." 

"  By  Jove  !  "  unguardedly  exclaimed  the 
individual  to  whom  Nellie  had  thus  spoken. 
In  his  excitement  he  ceased  fingering  the 
money  in  his  pocket,  and,  with  the  hand  which 
had  been  so  employed,  he  raised  his  hat,  so 
that,  for  an  instant,  the  cool  breeze  might 
blow  upon  his  forehead. 

Nellie  looked  puzzled.  The  expression 
upon  her  face  told  him  his  mistake  ;  never- 
theless, for  the  life  of  him,  he  could  not  still 
the  excitement  which  set  his  heart  beating  so 
wildly. 
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11  How  sad — how  shocking,  I  mean,"  he 
stammered  incoherently.  But  he  could  not 
set  his  blunder  straight.  Nellie  regarded 
him  with  renewed  distrust,  and  accordingly, 
without  another  word,  she  prepared  to  wend 
her  way  homewards. 

"  One  moment,"  he  cried  courteously.  "  I 
am  sorry  to  detain  you,  but  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  tell  me,  who  was  in  the  carriage, 
which  passed  out  of  the  park  a  short  time 
since  ?  " 

"  I  never  tells  the  names  o'  those  I  knows 
to  those  I  don't  know,"  replied  Nellie  sul- 
lenly, setting  her  lips  resolutely,  and  trying 
to  meet  the  eyes  of  her  interlocutor  with  a 
defiant  glance.  But  here  she  utterly  failed. 
They  were  too  snake-like,  in  their  hard,  cun- 
ning glitter. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  troubled  you,"  was  the  reply,  a 
reply  which  was  intended  to  be  soothing  in  its 
effect. 
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11  No  trouble,  sir."  With  these  words, 
Nellie  moved  away  for  some  three  or  four 
feet.  Then  she  turned  back.  Coming  close 
to  the  stranger,  who,  without  stirring,  was 
somewhat  ruefully  watching  her  retreating 
figure,  she  said  in  low,  passionate  tones  — 

"  Can  you  fancy  what  the  spring  would  be 
like,  without  e'er  a  violet,  or  a  cuckoo's  note  ? 
Can  you  fancy  what  the  summer  would  be  like, 
without  e'er  a  rose,  or  a  nightingale's  song  ? 
Well,  that's  just  what  the  world  would  be  like, 
if  she,  as  is  gone  away  in  that  carriage,  didn't 
tread  upon  this  earth  !  " 

"  Poetical,  but  not  enlightening,"  sneered 
the  stranger.  He  spoke  to  the  winds,  how- 
ever. Nellie  had  gone.  He  watched  her 
until  the  last  flutter  of  her  red  petticoat  was 
lost  sight  of  amid  the  trees.  Then,  softly 
humming  an  air  from  a  fashionable  opera,  he 
turned  aside  into  a  narrow  path,  which  led 
away  from,  instead  of  towards,  the  house. 

Nevertheless,  when,  by-and-by,  with  much 
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stir,  pomp  and  ceremony,  Flora  Grant  quitted 
her  widowed  home,  he  witnessed  everything. 
Being  screened  by  a  shrub,  he  watched  the 
proceedings  with  unflagging  interest.  When 
the  ponderous  hall  door  was  closed,  and  all 
was  once  more  still,  he  vanished.  But,  as  the 
shades  of  evening  gathered,  he  again  stood 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  house. 

A  smile  of  intense  inward  satisfaction 
played  around  the  corners  of  his  thin,  sar- 
castic  lips  — 

"  Left  in  the  hands  of  strangers  !  That  is 
the  moral  of  the  pretty  story,  which  I  am 
about  to  dramatize.  So,  here  goes — act  the 
first,"  and  as  he  finished  speaking,  he  rang  a 
goodly  peal  at  the  front  door  bell. 

In  answer  to  the  summons,  a  round-faced, 
sleepy-eyed,  and  somewhat  apoplectic  looking 
specimen  of  the  masculine  gender  presented 
himself. 

"Js  Mrs.  Grant  at  home?"  enquired  the 
stranger. 
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"  Not  at  home,  sir." 

"  Perhaps  I  can  see,  Miss  Montague." 

"  Not  at  home,  sir,  either." 

The  stranger  stood  for  a  moment  in  simu- 
lated thoughtfulness,  before  he  said  — 

"  I  will  call  again  to-morrow." 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir ;  but  the  fam'ly's  all 
gone  abroad." 

"  Dear  me !  How  unfortunate  !  "  was  the 
reply  which  was  given  quickly  and  with  well 
feigned  consternation. 

The  man  at  the  door  hesitated.  A  sudden 
thought  had  illumined  his  not  over  bright 
intellect. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  he  began  again,  "  but 
maybe  you  are  the  gent  as  is  expected  from 
foreign  parts.  It's  my  wife  you  see,  sir,  as  is 
left  to  see  to  the  'ouse  while  the  fam'ly's  away. 
I  ain't  got  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  comes 
from  a  distance,  and  I  don't  know  much 
about  what  she's  got  to  do,  but  I  does  know 
as  how  she's  got  a  letter,  which  she  was  to  be 
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sure  an'  give  to  the  gent  as  soon  as  ever  he 
arrived.  Mrs.  Finette,  or  whatever  they 
called  her,  was  werry  partikler  about  this  'ere. 
We  ain't  settled  in  yet,  you  know,  sir,  my 
missis  and  me,  but  I  thinks  I  see  where  the 
letter  was  put,  and  if  I  fetch  it  perhaps  you'd 
be  so  good  as  to  read  the  direction,  and 
see  whether  it  be  for  you,  or  no.  My  wife's 
a  scholard,  but  unfortunately  I  ain't." 

"  The  Lord  be  praised  that  you  are  not," 
impiously  ejaculated  the  stranger,  as  the  man 
went  in  search  of  the  letter.  He  did  not 
possess  the  divining  instinct  of  poor,  wretched 
Nellie.  The  well-dressed,  and  well-spoken 
stranger,  had  inspired  him  with  perfect 
confidence.  In  fact,  nothing,  but  want  of 
thought,  or  perhaps  a  lack  of  knowledge 
how  to  behave,  had  prevented  him  from  ask- 
ing this  same  stranger  into  the  house,  while 
the  letter  was  being  procured.  As  it  was, 
however,  no  such  hospitality  was  offered. 

It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  it  would 
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have  been  taken  without  invitation  ;  very- 
possible  too,  that  the  stranger  would  have 
availed  himself  of  that  leave,  which  is  popu- 
larly styled  "  French  leave,"  if  the  information 
respecting  the  letter  had  not  been  imparted  to 
him. 

When  he  presented  himself  at  the  house,  he 
had  fully  resolved,  that,  nolens  volens,  who- 
ever opened  the  door  to  him  should  be  induced 
somehow  to  admit  him  considerably  beyond  the 
mere  precincts  of  the  entrance.  The  letter, 
however,  changed  his  plan  of  operation,  and 
he  waited  very  patiently,  until  the  man,  with 
letter  in  hand,  reappeared. 

"  I  thought  I  could  find  it,  sir  ;  here  it  is." 

"  Thank  you." 

"  It  is  for  you,  then,  sir  ?  "  There  was  no 
anxiety  in  this  question. 

Quietly,  critically,  and  composedly,  the 
stranger  had  received,  examined,  and  returned 
thanks  for  the  letter  in  question.  The  inter- 
rogation, therefore,  was  rather  self-laudatory, 
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upon  the  part  of  the  interrogator,  than  anything 
else.  It  was  repeated  with  a  slight  alteration 
only,  while  a  gratified  smile  at  his  own  acute- 
ness  played  over  the  round  face  of  the  sleepy- 
eyed  speaker. 

"  It  is  all  right,  then,  sir?  " 

"  Quite,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

By  this  time,  the  husband  of  the  care-taker 
of  the  mansion,  and  the  stranger,  were  not 
only  ready,  but  willing  to  part  company. 
Both  were  well  pleased  with  themselves,  and 
a  cordial  "good  day"  was  exchanged  between 
them. 

"  Act  the  first,  a  complete  success — unpre- 
cedented triumph — skilful  dialogue — perfect 
dramatic  power — house  brought  down,  &c, 
&c.  But  what  the  deuce  is  to  be  made  out 
of  act  number  two,  is  more  than  I  can  tell," 
muttered  the  stranger,  as  he  listened  to  the 
locking,  bolting,  and  barring  which  followed 
upon  the  closing  of  the  door. 

M  Ta,  ta !  "  he  jeered,  as  if  to  the  individual 
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who  was  thus  employed  upon   the   work  of 
rendering  the  house  secure. 

"  Ta,  ta!"  he  said  again,  with  a  mock 
salute. 

Then  he  was  off  and  away,  away,  as  fast  as 
his  two  fleet  feet  would  carry  him,  to  the  nearest 
inn.  He  had  marked  this  inn,  as  he  did 
everything  else  which  came  in  his  way,  en 
passant.  Perhaps  he  had  known  it  before  ! 
It  was  quite  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  By 
the  time  he  had  reached  the  inn,  his  plans 
were  fully  matured,  and  "  act  number  two" 
was  arranged  and  settled  upon. 

Having  arrived  at  the  primitive  hostel, 
where  his  appearance  created  no  small 
amount  of  excitement,  he  ordered  tea,  toast, 
and  eggs,  adding  — 

"  But,  my  good  woman,  I  must  make  my 
own  tea.  Let  me  have  a  kettle.  I  believe  in 
no  brewing  but  my  own." 

The  landlady  smiled,  made  her  best  cour- 
tesy, and  promised  obedience  to  his  wishes. 

VOL.   II.  H 
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"  Such  a  pleasant-spoken  gentleman,  too," 
she  remarked,  when  repeating  the  order,  re- 
specting the  kettle,  to  her  rosy-cheeked  hand- 
maiden. 

So  the  "  pleasant-spoken  gentleman  "  had 
his  tea,  his  toast,  his  eggs,  and — his  kettle. 

But  somehow,  although  all  things  were 
duly  prepared  for  the  important  ceremony, 
the  brewing  was  not  commenced. 

The  fire  blazed  brightly.  The  kettle  sang 
cheerily  at  first  ;  and  then,  spitting  and  splut- 
tering, it  sent  forth  clouds  of  white,  hissing 
steam. 

The  stranger  listened  first  to  the  singing, 
and  then,  with  equal  complacency,  he  watched 
the  clouds  of  steam. 

Meanwhile,  his  eggs  grew  cold,  and  his 
toast  grew  tough. 

The  charm  of  the  kettle,  splutter  and  steam, 
was,  evidently,  strongly  upon  him.  Eggs  and 
toast  were  alike  forgotten  in  its  potency. 

Presently,  he  drew  a  letter  slowly  from  his 
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pocket,  and,  grasping  it  tightly,  walked  from 
the  window  to  the  door  of  the  small  apart- 
ment. 

The  smart  chintz  curtains,  which  were  all , 
gorgeous  with  wondrous  imitations  of  flowers, 
and  still  more  wondrous  imitations  of  butter- 
flies and  birds,  and  which  were  gay  also  with 
marvellous  shades  of  pink,  green,  red  and 
yellow,  were  closely  drawn,  while  the  door 
was  securely  shut. 

Having  satisfied  himself  upon  these 
points,  he  sat  down,  and  drawing  one  of 
the  lighted  candles  towards  him,  he  laid 
a  letter  carefully  upon  the  table. 

It  was  the  selfsame  letter,  which  had  come 
into  his  possession  at  Brashleigh.  It  was 
still  unopened. 

A  peculiar  expression  came  athwart  the 
cynical  countenance  of  the  stranger,  as, 
scarcely  above  his  breath,  he  read  the  super- 
scription to  himself  — 

"  Arthur  Greatorix  Esquire." 
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Then  he  took  the  square,  black-edged 
envelope  between  the  slender  tips  of  his 
well-shaped  fingers,  and  still  whispering  to 
himself  in  a  caressing,  chuckling  kind  of  way, 
he  continued  — 

"  They  don't  hang  now-a-days  for  felony. 
Too  enlightened,  in  this  nineteenth  century  ! 
Besides,  if  they  did,  it  isn't  felony — vive  la 
reine  —  mistakes  will  happen,  in  the  best- 
regulated  families.  Now  for  the  kettle,  and 
my  particular  brew  of  the  cup,  which  cheers, 
&c,  &c." 

He  turned  the  envelope  round  and  round, 
read  the  address  a  score  or  so  of  times,  and 
as  often  examined  the  fastening ;  then  he 
placed  the  kettle  upon  a  small  trivet,  which 
hung  in  the  front  of  the  fireplace,  and,  kneel- 
ing before  it,  applied,  with  infinite  care,  the 
fastening  of  the  envelope  to  the  spout  of  the 
steaming  kettle. 

The  process  was  slow  but  sure.  With  the 
further  aid  of  the  blade  of  a  knife,  the  ad- 
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hesive  substance,  which  guarded  the  letter, 
gave  way,  and,  uninjured  and  unsoiled,  the 
prey  was  in  the  hands  of  the  spoiler. 

He  gloated  over  it,  with  a  triumph  which 
could  only  be  unlawfully  born  of  malice,  and 
he  was  in  no  hurry  to  shorten  the  enjoyment 
of  his  satisfaction.  He  played  with  the 
neatly-folded  sheet  of  paper,  as  a  cat  might 
play  with  a  mouse,  now  putting  it  at  arm's 
length  from  him,  and  then  fingering  it  affec- 
tionately. 

It  was  verily  a  bonne  douche,  of  which  he 
had  not  dreamed,  but,  all  the  same,  it  was  too 
delicious  a  morsel  to  be  devoured,  without  due 
deliberation  and  contemplation.  At  last,  its 
daintiness  overcame  him.  But  before  finally 
succumbing  to  it,  he  once  more  investigated 
the  state  of  both  window  and  door.  The 
curtains  were  shaken,  until  the  thin  chintz 
crackled  loudly  ;  the  handle  of  the  door  was 
submitted  to  an  equally  crucial,  although 
different,  test.     There  was  no  one  secreted 
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in  the  folds  of  the  former,  while  the  latter 
held  firm.  The  doom  of  the  hapless  epistle 
was  at  hand. 

He  read  it  slowly  from  beginning  to  end, 
pondered  over  it,  read  it  again,  again,  and  yet 
again.  Finally,  taking  a  note-book  from  his 
pocket,  he  opened  it,  and  jotted  down  therein 
some  of  the  contents  of  the  letter.  This 
done,  he  could  no  longer  restrain  himself. 
With  a  jeering  laugh,  he  said,  aloud  — 

"  Well  done,  Esme  the  fair  !  You  could 
not  have  helped  me  better,  if  you  had  tried  to 
do  so.  I  understand  that,  for  the  moment, 
my  search  is  fruitless.  I  will  not  follow  you 
to  the  land  of  hops  and  cherries.  Doubtless, 
your  heavy  baggage  is  safely  housed  else- 
where. Therefore,  I  metaphorically  salute 
you,  and  look  forward  hopefully  to  our  merry 
meeting.  I  only  regret  that  your  charming 
physiognomy  is  as  yet  unknown  to  me.  Your 
horses  were  too  swift  for  me  this  morning. 
By  their  pace,   they    destroyed    my    solitary 
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chance  of  becoming  acquainted  with  your 
beauty.  Once  more,  I  salute  your  unknown 
loveliness.  The  little  fact,  concerning  '  Gib/ 
which  you  have  so  sweetly  made  manifest  in 
your  perfect  love  letter,  has  opened  my  eyes 
wide — I  may  even  add,  very  wide.  For  this 
opening  of  my  orbs  of  vision,  I  bow  my  humble 
thanks.  Ended  for  the  present  is  my  paper- 
chase.  So  far,  so  good.  The  game,  for 
which  I  started,  was  an  heirloom.  Your  letter 
crossed  the  scent,  but,  nevertheless,  I  am 
satisfied  ;  parfaitement  !  The  letter  to  me 
is  game,  and  game  is  gain.  Bother  this 
meal  !  "  he  added,  with  a  sudden  change  both 
of  voice  and  manner.  "  What  in  the  name  of 
fortune  am  I  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

After  a  brief  consideration,  he  threw  some 
tea  into  the  teapot,  and  dashed  some  hot 
water  after  the  tea.  Then  followed  the  far 
more  difficult  business  of  reclosing  the  letter. 
This  was  however  soon  neatly  accomplished. 
The  most  suspicious   person,  as   well  as  the 
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sharpest  sighted,  would  alike  have  failed  to 
discover  that  it  had  been  tampered  with. 

Thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  handiwork, 
the  stranger,  making  a  wry  face,  gulped  down 
a  cup  of  the  beverage,  which  he  had  so  care- 
lessly made,  hurriedly  decapitated  and  de- 
voured an  egg,  thrust  a  slice  of  toast  into 
one  of  the  pockets  of  his  coat,  and  proceeded 
to  summon  the  landlady. 

She  came  obediently,  with  complacent 
countenance,  to  his  call.  In  a  few  minutes 
his  small  bill  was  produced  and  paid  ;  after 
which,  leaving  the  inn,  he  retraced  his  steps 
to  Brashleigh  Manor. 

"  There  will  be  a  row — a  duo,  which  will 
be  neither  andante  nor  pianissimo,  if  the 
old  woman  comes  to  the  door  instead  of  her 
intelligent  husband." 

Thus  muttering,  the  stranger  flung  away 
the  slice  of  toast,  which  he  had  pocketed  at 
the  inn,  and  nerved  himself  for  what  he  chose 
to  call  "  Scene  the  second,  of  act  number  two." 
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The  first  scene  of  this  same  "  act  number 
two,"  he  had  facetiously  told  himself  was  the 
"  kettle  scene." 

Scoff  as  lightly  as  he  might,  however,  he 
knew  that,  it  was  nothing  short  of  genuine 
relief  which  he  experienced,  when  he  again 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  individual, 
who,  upon  the  previous  occasion,  had  an- 
swered  the  door  to  him.  There  was  not  even 
the  shadow  of  the  "  scholard  "  wife  looming 
in  the  background  ;  and  the  stranger  was 
determined  to  give  no  time  for  such  an 
apparition  to  appear. 

Almost  before  the  door  was  fully  opened 
— at  any  rate,  before  the  opener  thereof 
could  either  collect  his  wits  or  recognise  by 
whom  he  was  addressed,  the  stranger,  placing 
a  letter  in  his  hand,  upon  which  rested  three 
or  four  of  the  largest  silver  coins  of  the 
realm,  said  — 

"  That  letter  was  not  for  me,  after  all.  I 
•did  not  find  out  the  mistake,  until  I  reached 
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the  inn,  and  was  going  to  open  it.  It  is  all 
right,  my  man.     Good  night." 

The  man  stared  stupidly  at  the  letter,  but 
more  brightly  at  the  silver,  and,  while  he  was 
so  staring,  the  stranger  had  disappeared. 
There  had  been  no  hesitation  about  the  bribe 
in  this  instance  as  in  the  case  of  Nellie. 

But  for  the  fear  of  awakening  suspicion  in 
the  breast  of  the  recipient,  the  stranger  would 
have  trebled  his  largesse. 

He  had  bagged  something,  which  he  con- 
sidered worth  having,  and  he  did  not  mind 
paying  for  his  sport. 

In  his  satisfaction,  he  forgot  to  continue 
his  metaphor  of  acts  and  scenes.  When  he 
had  cleared  the  park,  he  stopped  for  a 
moment,  and,  looking  towards  the  darksome 
way  through  which  he  had  just  passed,  he 
chuckled  — 

"  Forewarned,  by  the  tender  epistle  of  a 
lovely  woman  :  I  shake  your  dust  from  off  my 
feet,  and  flee." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A   WET   WALK   AND   A    SLOW    DRIVE. 

FOG,  rain,  and  slush  ranked  foremost  among 
the  characteristics  of  great,  busy  London, 
when  Arthur  Greatorix,  after  his  sojourn 
abroad,  first  set  his  foot  therein. 

The  fog  was  not  dense,  the  rain  was  too 
heavy  ;  consequently,  the  gas-lamps  were  not 
altogether  futile,  albeit  their  glimmer  more 
nearly  resembled  that  of  a  patent  night-light 
than  anything  else. 

Plodding  along,  and  picking  his  way 
through  the  muddy,  thoroughfares,  as  best  he 
could,  by  the  feeble  street  lights,  Arthur 
Greatorix  was  making  straight  for  his  Club. 

He  carried  no  umbrella.  The  rain  dripped 
fast  from  the  brim  of  his  hat,  and  made  sport 
sometimes  with  the  tip  of  his  nose,  while  at 
others  it  ran  gaily  in  small  streams  down  the 
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back  of  his  white  mackintosh,  but  there  was 
not  a  cab  within  either  sight  or  hail — there 
never  is  on  a  wet  night — so,  on  he  pushed. 

It  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock.  He  had  but 
just  arrived  at  Waterloo,  from  whence  he  had 
despatched  his  luggage,  his  servant,  and  — 
Alice. 

The  downpour  had  not  then  been  quite 
so  determined,  or,  perchance,  Arthur's  choice 
of  pedestrianism,  when  vehicles  were  abound- 
ing, and  in  plenty,  would  not  have  been  made. 

Truth  to  tell,  he  was  sick  to  death  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds  of  locomotion.  Wherefore, 
the  independence  of  his  own  walking  powers 
was  almost  as  sweet  to  his  idea,  as  the  air  of 
his  native  land  was  to  his  nostrils,  for,  in  spite 
of  its  murkiness,  his  native  air  was  most  un- 
doubtedly sweet  to  them. 

Resolved,  therefore,  upon  indulging  in  the 
exercise  of  the  one,  and  tasting,  to  the  full, 
the  other,  he  started  on  foot. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  crossed  Waterloo 
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Bridge  before  he  repented  of  his  rashness.  In 
fact,  his  patriotism  was  soaked  well-nigh  to 
extinguishment,  while  his  athletic  pride  was 
so  choked  by  mud,  that  it  narrowly  escaped 
suffocation. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  attendant 
difficulties  of  fog,  rain,  and  slush,  long  legs, 
together  with  persistently  rapid  strides, 
speedily  diminished  the  distance,  between 
starting  point,  and  destination,  which  Arthur 
had  set  himself  to  accomplish. 

As  he  came  within  sight  of  the  Club,  the 
chimes  of  midnight  reverberated  on  all  sides. 
The  chimes  were  as  music  to  his  ear — the 
sight  of  the  well-known  building,  was  as  the 
face  of  a  friend,  to  his  eye. 

Arthur  Greatorix  was  a  John  Bull  to  the 
backbone.  England  was,  to  him,  the  country 
of  the  world — London,  the  place  of  places. 
His  admiration  for  foreigners,  in  general,  was 
decidedly  small  ;  while,  his  liking,  for  their 
habits  and  customs,  was  still  smaller. 
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Consequently,  his  delight  was  unfeigned, 
as,  one  after  another,  familiar  sights  and 
sounds  greeted  him. 

Upon  entering  the  Club,  he  quickly  divested 
himself  of  his  wet  mackintosh,  procured  his 
letters,  and  passed  on. 

There  is  no  such  thing,  nowadays,  as  going 
from  one  part  of  the  inhabited  globe  to 
another,  or,  indeed,  from  any  pillar  to  any 
post,  without  being  seen  and  known.  You  are 
elbowed  by  your  tailor  at  the  stony  sides  of  the 
Pyramids,  and,  you  find  yourself  face  to  face 
with  your  nearest  neighbour,  upon  the  loftiest 
pinnacle  of  the  most  inaccessible  of  mountains. 
There  is  no  help  for  it.  So  far  as  travelling  is 
concerned,  railways  and  "  Cook"  have  beaten 
privacy  out  of  the  field. 

And  as  it  is  now,  so  was  it,  when  Arthur 
Greatorix  made  his  mysterious  little  jaunt  to 
Gibraltar.  Therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  managed  matters,  respecting  this 
jaunt,  quite  so  privately,  either  as  he  intended 
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to  do,  or  as  he  imagined  that  he  had  done. 
Lots  of  people  had  met  him  ;  lots  of  people 
knew  lots  of  other  people  who  had  seen,  or 
passed  him,  en  route  somewhere — and  so  on. 

There  were  all  sorts  of  rumours  afloat  con- 
cerning him  ;  rumours  which  contained  plenty 
of  lies  in  their  composition,  and  a  corres- 
pondingly small  amount  of  truth.  He  was 
too  well  known,  too  well  off,  and  too  popular, 
not  to  be  talked  about.  There  was,  in  fact, 
too  much  about  him  for  the  envious  to  envy ; 
and  for  the  coward  to  fear.  And  when  backs 
are  turned,  who  talks  so  loudly,  and  so  long, 
as  the  envious,  and  the  cowardly  ? 

Doubtless,  the  one  individual,  in  all  the  wide, 
wide  world,  who  knew  less,  and  who  had  heard 
less,  about  Arthur  and  his  jaunt,  than  anyone 
else,  was  Esme  Montague.  Gravely  impor- 
tant in  all  its  bearings  as  the  matter  was  to 
her,  rumour  had  not  presumed  to  hazard  a 
supposition  in  her  presence ;  while  the 
fabulous  little  bird,  proverbially   so  prone  to 
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betray  secrets,  had  forborne  to  chirp  the 
faintest  twitter  of  a  hint  into  her  ear. 

Flora  Grant  alone  had  rushed  on,  where 
others  feared  to  tread. 

Neither  knowing,  nor  caring  to  know,  what 
had  been  said  and  thought  of  his  absence, 
Arthur  pushed  open  the  door  of  one  of  the 
luxurious  and  splendidly-lighted  rooms.  Look- 
ing around  him,  his  glance  fell  upon  two  or 
three  acquaintances,  who  came  forward  at  once 
to  welcome  him  upon  his  return.  He  received 
their  salutations  somewhat  absently,  and  with 
that  distrait  air,  which  betokens  preoccupa- 
tion of  mind.  Shaking  hands  with  one  man, 
and  nodding  a  hurried  "  How  are  you,  old 
fellow?"  to  another,  he  walked  hastily  towards 
a  spare  table,  upon  which  he  deposited  his 
letters. 

They  were  a  goodly  budget  to  behold — a 
legion  of  large,  small,  long,  square,  white, 
blue,  tinted,  black-edged,  crested,  uncrested, 
sealed,    not    sealed,     perfumed,    unperfumed 
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envelopes  ;  and  the  writing,  which  they  bore, 
varied  from  the  illegible  scrawl  of  the 
patrician,  to  the  neat,  stiff,  well-formed  letters 
of  the  more  plebeian  correspondent. 

The  feminine  caligraphy  was  far  less 
varied.  This  all  bore  the  same  stamp  of 
refinement,  whether  the  characters  were  up- 
right, slanting,  round,  or  pointed. 

None  of  these  details  escaped  the  sharp 
eye  of  Arthur  Greatorix.  Each  and  all  of 
them  told  him  he  had  not  yet  found  that  for 
which  he  sought.  One  by  one,  he  turned  the 
letters  over,  handling  them  eagerly.  After  a 
few  moments,  his  suspense  was  ended.  Two 
epistles  were  singled  out  from  amidst  their 
brethren.  They  were  torn  open  eagerly. 
Both  were  from  Esme  Montague. 

In  the  first  letter,  which  Arthur  Greatorix 
thus  opened,  there  was  an  enclosure.  This 
enclosure  was  the  ill-fated  note  which  Cin- 
derella, had  brought  to  light,  from  out  of  the 
depths  of  a  satin-lined  work-basket. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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Arthur  Greatorix  changed  colour  when  he 
saw  it  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  deepened 
hue  of  his  cheek,  he  made  no  attempt  to 
peruse  it.  Twirling  his  heavy  moustache 
with  an  unnecessary  amount  of  ferocity,  he 
read  the  few  lines  from  Esme,  which  accom- 
panied the  note,  many  times.  As  he  did  so, 
it  was  difficult,  from  the  expression  of  his 
face,  to  hazard  a  conjecture  concerning  the 
emotions  which  those  few  lines  had  evidently 
occasioned.  It  might  have  been  unfeigned 
astonishment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might 
have  been  extreme  vexation.  Perhaps,  it  was 
a    combination    of   the    two. 

But,  whatever  the  expression  in  question 
may  have  portended,  it  vanished  as  his  eye 
rested  upon  the  commencement  of  the  second 
letter  from  Esme.  A  smile  of  relief  flitted 
across  his  face,  but  it  was  terribly  evanescent. 
The  letter  fell  suddenly  from  between  his 
fingers,  his  lips  moved  dumbly,  and  he  stag- 
gered, rather  than  walked,  to  the  nearest  seat. 
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Arthur  Greatorix  was  not  prone  to  indulge 
in  any  outward  manifestation  of  his  feelings, 
but,  for  the  moment,  he  was  utterly  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
several  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Their  evident 
surprise  at  his  demeanour,  together  with  their 
covert  glances  of  ill-concealed  curiosity,  re- 
stored him  to  the  consciousness  of  his  sur- 
roundings. 

He  rose  immediately,  swept  his  letters 
together  in  a  heap,  thrust  them  pell  mell  into 
his  pockets,  and,  still  staggering,  reeled  like 
a  drunken  man  from  the  room. 

The  letter  which  had  wrought  his  agitation 
ran  thus  — 

"  My  own  old  Arthur, 

"  Come  back  to  Brashleigh  as  quickly 
as  possible  after  you  receive  this.  I  have 
been  ill,  or  I  should  have  written  instead  of 
Lord  Oakdene  to  tell  you  about  poor  Uncle 
Ralph.  Oh,  Arthur  dearest,  come  back.; 
Now  that  dear  Uncle  Ralph  is  dead,  you  will 
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come,  will  you  not?     Aunt  Flora  is    pretty 

well,  but  we  are  all  so  very,  very  miserable.     I 

want  you  to  get  this  as  quickly  as  possible,  so 

I  shall  tell  Finette  to  send  one  of  the  grooms 

with  it  for  the  early  post  to-morrow  morning. 

Only  Lord  Oakdene  and  Rachel  Tritton  are 

here,  all  the  other  visitors  went  away  directly 

after — after —     I  cannot  make  up  my  mind, 

Arthur   dear,    to   write    the    dreadful    words 

again ;   but  you  will  have  heard  the  terrible 

news  before  you  read  this,  and  so  will  know 

what  I   mean.     It  has  all  been   so    sudden, 

that  even  now  I   can  hardly  believe  it  to  be 

true.     If  you  were    only  here,  it   would  not 

seem  quite  so  hard. 

"  Ever  your  own, 

"ESME." 

There  was  no  date  of  any  kind  to  this 
sorrowful  effusion,  which  had  been  penned  a 
few  minutes  only  after  the  writer  had  flown, 
like  a  lapwing,  from  the  touch  and  presence 
of  Lord  Oakdene. 
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The  appeal,  which  it  contained  for  the 
return  of  Arthur,  had  been  the  natural  result 
of  the  confusion  and  dismay,  which  the  un- 
expected conduct  of  the  noble  earl  in  ques- 
tion had  brought  about  in  the  mind  of  Esme. 
No  wonder  she  had  forgotten  dates !  No 
wonder  she  wrote  of  early  post  and  grooms, 
as  though  Gibraltar  and  London  were  merged 
the  one  in  the  other  ! 

But,  so  far  as  Arthur  was  concerned,  the 
possibility  of  even  a  more  gigantic  geogra- 
phical impossibility  than  this  might  have 
been  presupposed.  In  his  hot  haste  to 
possess  himself  of  tidings  from  Esme,  he 
had  taken  no  notice  of  any  of  his  other 
letters.  Consequently  it  was  from  her 
that  he  had  received  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  calamity,  which  had  occurred  at 
Brashleigh. 

The  shock  was  very  great  to  Arthur.  He 
was  stunned  by  it,  and  for  the  time  bewildered. 
Well  might  those  who  knew  him   mark  his 
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sudden  change  of  colour,  together  with  his 
mute  action  of  despair. 

"  There  is  something  wrong  with  Great - 
orix,"  said  a  tall,  aristocratic-looking  man, 
as  Arthur  was  tumbling  his  letters  together, 
and  thrusting  them  anyhow  into  his  pockets. 
"  Dropped  a  thundering  lot  of  cash,  I  should 
think,  by  the  look  of  him." 

The  friend  of  the  speaker,  to  whom  these 
remarks  were  made,  was  lolling  listlessly  in 
an  easy-chair.  He  looked  at  Arthur,  lifted 
his  eyebrows  with  a  lazy,  well-bred  air  of 
cynicism,  and  answered  — 

"  Backed  the  wrong  horse  for  the  Leger  ; 
or  bank  smashed,  perhaps.  Confoundedly 
disagreeable  news  for  a  man  to  find  waiting 
for  him,  upon  his  return  from  a  neat  little 
excursion  across  the  salt  sea — disgusting, 
eh?" 

"  Rather !  "  returned  the  other,  with  a 
yawn.  "A  swarm  of  bees  would  be  nothing 
compared  to  the  way  in  which  my  duns  would 
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crop  up,  if  such  news  as  that  got  wind  on  my 
account.  Tick,  to  the  end  of  eternity,  in 
fair  weather  ;  bully,  to  the  verge  of  insanity 
or  suicide,  in  foul  ;  those  are  the  principles 
upon  which  the  whole  pack  of  them  act.  But, 
upon  my  honour,"  he  added  more  seriously, 
"  I  am  afraid  there  really  is  something  amiss 
with  Greatorix.  It  must  be  a  tremendous 
crippler  to  make  him  double  up  like  that. 
I  don't  know  him  well  enough  to  speak  to 
him,  when  he's  bothered." 

"  But  I  do,"  was  the  response.  "  I  dare- 
say he'll  swear  at  me  in  his  heart,  but,  never- 
theless, I  shall  go  and  delicately  insinuate 
the  utility  of  certain  refreshing  beverages, 
when  one  is  hard  hit." 

This  kindly  intention  was  frustrated  by  the 
sudden  exit  of  Arthur. 

"  Looks  bad  when  a  fellow  bolts  in  such  a 
confounded  hurry,"  remarked  the  individual, 
who  had  been  checked  in  his  contemplated 
overture  of  friendliness. 
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"  Uncommonly,"  was  the  rejoinder  from  the 

tall  man;   "  he  is  engaged  to  be  married,  and 

to  an   awfully  pretty  girl,  I  hear  !  not  much 

blood — but  lots  of  money.     Perhaps  there  is 

a  row  about  the  matrimonial   spec — there's  a 

tale  going,    you  know,    about   this    Gibraltar 
excursion." 

"  A  woman?" 

"  Something  very  like  one,  I  believe.  Some 
say  he  went  to  shake  her  off,  but  she 
wouldn't  stand  it." 

"  Off  with  the  old,  before  he  was  on  with 
the    new — that  sort   of   thing,    I    suppose  ?  ' 
was  the  interruption. 

"  I  daresay — awful  nuisance — for  him  " — 

u  Which,  the  old  or  the  new  ?  " 

V  Oh !  the  old  I  should  think,  shouldn't 
you?" 

"  Don't  know,"  was  the  dubious  reply. 

Whereupon  both  men  yawned,  looked  at 
their  watches,  yawned  again,  and  in  talking 
of  something  else  forgot  Arthur. 
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Meanwhile  Arthur  had  reached  the  open 
air. 

During  the  short  time  that  he  had  been 
within  doors,  the  wind  had  risen  considerably. 
It  blew  the  still  pelting  rain  mercilessly  into 
his  face,  as  he  sharply  turned  the  corner  of 
the  street  in  which  the  Club  was  situated. 
But  he  liked  the  cold  drops.  They  refreshed 
him,  and  he  took  off  his  hat  so  that  they 
might  still  further  cool  his  burning  brow. 
How  far  he  would  have  proceeded,  under  this 
improvised  "douche"  bath,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
The  rule,  no  cabs  on  a  wet  night,  was  about 
to  be  proved  by  the  exception. 

11  Cab,  sir?"  sounded  suddenly,  through 
the  pattering  rain,  and  howling  gust,  while, 
at  the  same  moment,  an  enterprising  cabby 
splashed  the  wheels  of  his  vehicle  close 
alongside  of  the  pavement  upon  which  Arthur 
was  striding. 

In  the  chaotic  state  of  his  mind,  the  idea  of 
anything  so  real,  so  appertaining  to  comfort, 
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and  to  every  day  life,  as  a  cab,  had  not  pre- 
sented itself  to  Arthur. 

"  Gent's  got  a  little  liquor  in  his  upper 
story — like's  the  water  better  on  the  outside 
on  'im,  than  in  the  inside,  it  seems,  " 
muttered  the  cabby,  as  with  poised  whip,  he 
peered  into  the  darkness,  and  observed  the 
uncovered  head  of  Arthur. 

"  Cab,  sir?"  he  repeated  in  louder  tones, 
finding  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  first 
solicitation  ;  no  notice,  except  the  slackened 
pace  of  the  individual,  whom  in  cabby's  own 
words,  he  had  "  spotted." 

11  Cab,  sir?"  and  this  time  a  scrape  against 
the  kerb-stone  accompanied  the  efforts  which 
the  lungs  of  the  cab  driver  were  sustaining. 

Arthur  stood  still.  The  significance  of 
which  was  plain  enough  to  the  vigilant  cabby. 
With  a  grim  smile  of  satisfaction  upon  his 
hard,  weather-beaten  countenance,  he  stopped 
his  tired  quadruped,  slid  with  marvellous 
alacrity  from  off  his  box,  and,  with  the  handle 
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of  the  cab  door  in  his  hand,  waited  expec- 
tantly. 

"  Limmer's." 

With  this  brief  injunction,  Arthur  flung 
himself  into  the  cold,  comfortless  "  four- 
wheeler." 

"  'Aint  so  werry  bad  arter  all  ;"  soliloquized 
the  driver,  reseating  himself,  and  resuming 
the  reins  after  having  given  the  customary 
touch  of  his  hat  with  a  brisk,  "  All  right,  sir." 

11  'Aint  nothin'  at  all,  in  fact  ;"  he  con- 
tinued, flicking  his  whip  and  still  meditating 
over  the  particular  stage  of  sobriety  which  he 
supposed  his  "  fare  "  to  have  passed. 

But,  although  the  whip  was  flicked,  the 
pace  towards  "  Limmer's  "  was  not  increased. 
The  distance  thereto,  from  where  Arthur  had 
been  picked  up,  was  short.  Speed  might 
have  made  it  seem  to  be  even  shorter  than  it 
really  was  ;  shorter,  at  least,  to  a  partially 
inebriated  passenger,  and  shillings  were 
shillings     to     the    Jehu     of     the    occasion. 
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Wherefore,  he  added,  to  his  speculations 
concerning  the  condition  of  Arthur,  this 
monetary  reflection  upon  his  own  behalf ; 
which  reflection  was,  perhaps,  the  "  ill  wind  " 
which  blew  good  for  his  tired  horse,  if  evil 
for  Arthur. 

In  one  sense,  the  diplomatic  cab  driver  was 
right.  His  passenger  was  perfectly  facile  in 
his  hands,  or  rather  in  his  cab.  An  energetic 
snail  might  have  outstripped  them  as  they 
crawled  along ;  but  Arthur  would  have 
remained  dumb  and  unexpostulative.  Not  a 
murmur,  therefore,  either  quickened  the 
movements  of  the  cabby,  or  mingled  with  the 
rattle  of  the  jolting  vehicle. 

But  for  the  cause  of  this  patient  endurance, 
upon  the  part  of  his  passenger,  the  cabby 
was  as  far  wrong  in  his  surmise  as  an  astute 
London  cabby  well  could  be. 

Stupified,  perhaps,  but  most  assuredly  not 
by  strong  drink,  Arthur  submitted  passively 
to  his  fate. 

Ralph   Grant  was  dead — Esme  had   been 
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ill — God  alone  knew  how  ill ; — and  he, 
Arthur,  had  been  away ;  on  a  fool's  errand, 
perchance — anyhow,  away,  and  far  away, 
too,  when  he  should  have  been  close  to  Esme, 
close  to  his  old  friend — to  them  both. 

These  were  the  facts  which  almost  stunned 
Arthur  Greatorix  ;  over  which  his  spirit 
groaned,  and  which,  for  the  time  being,  made 
him  careless  as  to  what  was  happening  to 
him. 

A  lurch,  a  jolt,  and  a  horrible  creak,  caused 
him  to  look  up  with  a  start,  when  an  open 
cab  door,  with  a  drenched,  shabby  looking 
figure  on  the  other  side  of  it,  made  him  aware 
that  he  had  reached  his  destination.  He 
roused  himself,  alighted,  paid  his  fare,  and 
entered  the  hotel. 

His  arrival  was  expected.  The  night 
porter  murmured  a  few  words  of  civility, 
in  a  sleepy  tone  of  voice.  Arthur  replied 
laconically.  He  had  a  letter  to  write  which 
must  be  sent  by  hand.  It  was  late ;  so, 
without  delay,  he  passed  to  the  coffee  room. 
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If  he  had  not  been  so  intensely  pre- 
occupied, he  would  have  noticed,  that  the 
room  in  question  contained  another  individual 
besides  himself.  Moreover,  he  would  have 
remarked  that,  by  his  presence,  he  had 
evidently  considerably  disturbed  the  com- 
posure of  that  other  individual. 

As  it  was,  however,  Arthur  noticed  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  Intent  upon  the  quick 
despatch  of  his  letter,  he  stalked  across  the 
room,  rang  the  bell  for  his  servant  (who  had 
preceded  him  at  the  hotel)  ordered  him  to  be 
in  readiness  for  the  conveyance  of  the  letter, 
and,  without  casting  a  glance  around  him, 
commenced  writing. 

Meanwhile,  the  gentleman,  who  was  thus 
so    completely    overlooked,    slipped    quietly 

away. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  letter 
was  finished.  It  was  brief,  and  the  name, 
which  it  bore  above  the  address,  was  that  of 
"  Mrs.  Royston." 


CHAPTER   VII. 

A    FRUITLESS   JOURNEY. 

Although  the  writing  of  his  letter  had 
occupied  but  a  short  space  of  time,  it  was 
not  until  long  after  he  had  laid  aside  his  pen 
that  Arthur  Greatorix  rested  his  head  upon 
his  pillow.  He  was  worn  and  weary.  Never- 
theless, sleep  was  far  from  him.  Of  all  the 
wakeful  eyes  which  looked  and  longed  for  the 
light  of  morning,  none  were  more  wakeful 
than  his.  He  longed  to  be  up  and  doing; 
to  be  up,  and  on  his  way  to  Brashleigh 
Manor.  Indecision  of  purpose  was  not  a 
failing  which  could  be  laid  to  his  charge. 
From  the  moment  that  he  read  the  letter,  in 
which  Esme  called  him  back  to  her,  his  reso- 
lution had  been  taken.  But  it  could  not  be 
acted  upon  so  promptly  as  it  had  been  made. 
Trains  are  inexorable.     It  was  Sunday  morn- 
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ing,  and  Sunday  trains  are  not  only  in- 
exorable, but,  generally  speaking,  they  are 
also  inconvenient.  Hence,  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours,  he  was  doomed  to  writhe 
beneath  his  bed-clothes. 

Before  retiring  to  his  room  he  had  scanned 
"  Bradshaw  "  until  his  brain  grew  dizzy,  and 
the  sight  of  his  eyes  almost  deserted  him. 
But  his  search  was  fruitless.  No  train  started, 
which  would  help  him  on  his  way,  until  ten 
o'clock.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  anathema- 
tised directors  and  railway  officials  of  every 
description. 

His  wrath  neither  relieved  his  own  predica- 
ment, nor  injured  those  at  whose  heads  it  was 
launched.  It  was  considerably  modified, 
however,  when,  after  a  make-believe  breakfast, 
he  found  himself  taking  his  seat  in  the  train. 

Morning  and  action  were  pleasant  ex- 
changes for  night  and  inaction,  which  told 
favourably  upon  his  temper.  Moreover,  a 
sweet  face  was  very  present  to  him.     In  its 
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smile  of  youth,  life,  and  love,  grim  death  was 
forgotten.  The  rapture  of  an  anticipated 
meeting  swallowed  up  all  remembrance  of 
sorrow ;  and  now  that  he  was  fairly  under 
weigh  for  Brashleigh,  the  meeting  grew 
nearer  every  moment.  So  thought  Arthur 
Greatorix,  and,  thus  thinking,  he  lighted  his 
cigar,  leaned  comfortably  back  against  the 
cushions  of  the  railway  carriage,  closed  his 
eyes,  and,  without  a  shadow  of  fear,  dreamed 
his  happy  dream. 

Ah!  " malheur  ne  ment  jamais  seul.JJ  He 
never  thought  of  this.  Already,  in  imagination, 
he  was  clasping  Esme  to  his  heart  Already, 
he  was  looking  into  the  dreamy  depths  of  her 
beautiful  eyes,  and  tasting  the  sweetness'of  her 
pure,  shy  kiss  of  welcome. 

There  was,  there  could  be,  nothing  to 
prevent  the  fulfilment  of  his  anticipation. 
She  had  bidden  him  return  to  her  with  all 
speed.     The  night  hours  could  vouch  for  the 
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bitterness,  with  which  he  had  chafed,  under 
delay  to  her  behest. 

There  might  be  "  many  a  slip  between  the 
cup  and  the  lip,  but  no  slip  could  by  any 
possibility  occur  between  his  eager  lip  and 
the  brimming  cup,  which  stood  so  close  at 
hand.  The  bare  idea  was  too  far  fetched  ; 
too  absurd. 

Alas,  " '  malheur  ne  vient  jamais  seul !' 

On  reaching  the  station,  at  which  travel- 
lers for  Brashleigh  were  wont  to  leave  the 
train,  Arthur  experienced  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  conveyance  for  the  rest 
of  his  journey. 

The  station  master  was  away ;  the  man 
who  let  out  hired  vehicles  was  also  away  ;  all 
the  world — or,  at  any  rate,  all  the  useful  part 
of  it — seemed  to  Arthur  Greatorix  to  be 
taking  holiday  on  that  particular  Sunday. 

By  dint  of  sticking  to  his  purpose,  how- 
ever, at  last  a  dog-cart  was  forthcoming.  The 
face  of  the  driver  was  unknown  to  Arthur. 
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This  was  disappointing.  The  death  of  Ralph 
Grant  would  naturally  create  much  excitement 
and  consternation  for  some  few  miles  around 
his  domain,  and  Arthur  hoped  to  have  heard  a 
few  particulars  about  it,  and  of  the  funeral, 
en  route.  But  the  man  knew  nothing.  He 
had  never  heard  of  the  name  of  "  Grant" — did 
not  even  know  the  road  to  Brashleigh,  and  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  strange  to  the  place, 
as  his  features  were  to  Arthur. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  not  a  warning 
whisper  of  the  coming  disappointment  reached 
Arthur.  On  he  went.  Esme  in  his  heart. 
Esme  for  his  goal. 

One  by  one,  the  milestones  on  the  way 
were  reached.  One  by  one,  they  were  passed, 
and  left  behind  in  the  distance.  Now  a 
well-known  coppice,  and  then  a  long  familiar 
slope,  came  and  went  in  like  manner.  The 
goal  was  very  near.  Another  short  half  hour 
only,  and  it  would  be  attained. 

On   he   rattled,    along   highway   and  past 
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hedge,  until  at  length  the  trees  of  Brashleigh 
were  in  sight. 

Then  he  drew  a  deep  breath  of  satisfaction. 
It  was  all  over  now.  His  pilgrimage  was 
ended.  The  memory  of  sea  and  rocks  faded 
away.  Steamboat  and  railway  no  longer  held 
him  in  bondage. 

The  goal  was  at  hand,  the  cup  almost  at 
his  lips,  and  his  heart  throbbed  quickly. 

Love  is  ever  prone  to  selfishness.  Not  even 
the  knowledge  that  the  warm-hearted  old 
friend,  who  had  ever  before  been  so  ready 
with  hearty  words  of  welcome,  was  now  lying 
stiff  and  stark  beneath  the  ground,  could  still 
the  tumult  of  joy,  which  danced  within  the 
breast  of  Arthur,  as  he  drew  nearer  and  yet 
more  near  to  the  haven  where  he  would  be. 

Not  a  sound  escaped  his  lips,  while  his 
keen  eyes  travelled  restlessly  towards  the 
house.  There,  in  bold  outline,  it  stood  at 
last  ;  solemn,  majestic,  grand,  and,  as  Arthur 
thought,  gloomy.     It  was  his  first  chill.     The 
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old  turrets  and  gables  had  never  before  worn 
such  a  grim  aspect.  But  now,  in  the  grey- 
light  of  the  dull  November  afternoon,  they 
seemed  to  him  to  bear  a  frown. 

He  shivered.  The  shiver  was  involuntary. 
The  stately  old  mansion,  in  its  absolute  still- 
ness, appeared  to  reproach  him  for  the  glee, 
with  which  he  was  approaching  its  portals, 
and  to  remind  him  that  the  footsteps,  of  those 
who  had  carried  out  the  honoured  dead  to  its 
burying,  had  but  just  ceased  to  echo  through 
its  walls. 

No  wreathing,  curling  smoke,  telling  of 
warmth  and  hospitality,  issued  from  the 
many  clustered  chimneys,  while  across  the 
mullioned  windows,  blinds  were  either  drawn 
down,  or  shutters  closed.  All  was  cold,  dull, 
dreary,  and  changed. 

When  the  significance  of  these  tokens 
struck  Arthur  with  full  force,  a  mist  passed 
before  his  eyes  ;  a  blight  fell  upon  his  blissful 
visions. 
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Was  the  house  empty  ?  If  so,  what  had 
followed,  upon  the  death  of  its  master  ? 

Ah,  "  malheur  ne  vient  jamais  seul !  "  He 
remembered  this  saying  now,  only  too  well. 

But  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  think. 
With  a  desperate  effort  he  closed  his  mind 
against  surmise  and  speculation  of   all  kinds. 

Fortunately,  the  effort  was  not  of  long 
duration.  The  last  stage,  towards  the  goal 
unto  which  he  had  been  pressing,  was  passed. 

Springing  to  the  ground,  almost  before  the 
dog-cart  was  brought  to  a  standstill,  he  rang 
the  visitor's  bell,  with  a  face  which  went  from 
white  to  red,  and  back  again  from  red  to 
white  every  instant,  but,  nevertheless,  with  a 
firm  hand. 

The  pause  which  ensued  was  profoundly 
quiet.  Not  a  sound  stirred.  Arthur  could 
almost  hear  himself  breathe.  He  waited, 
listened,  and  then  rang  again.  But  this  time 
his  hand  shook,  and  no  crimson  hue  returned 
to  relieve  the  pallor  of  his  cheek.      He  was 
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growing  desperate,  when  his  attentively- 
strained  ear  caught  the  sound  of  something, 
or  of  someone,  moving  inside  the  door,  through 
which  he  so  piteously  longed  to  pass. 

There  was  nothing  reassuring  to  him  in  the 
sound,  which  he  soon  made  out  to  be  that  of 
a  slowly-advancing  footstep.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  sense  of  change,  which  had  stolen 
about  and  over  everything,  was  thereby  in- 
creased. Where  was  the  short,  sharp  click 
of  the  heels  of  attentive  lacqueys  over  the 
tesselated  floor  ?  Where  was  the  deep  baying 
of  dogs  in  the  distant  stable  yard  ?  And 
where  was  the  hum  of  busy  life  and  motion  ? 
Allowing  for  what  he  knew  to  have  happened, 
since  last  he  crossed  that  threshold,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  past  and  the  present  were 
alike  portentous,  and  significant  of  evil. 

Sickening  with  apprehension,  he  waited 
despairingly  for  that  which  the  next  moments 
should  reveal.  His  fate,  in  the  shape  of  the 
advancing    footsteps,  came  leisurely  enough 
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towards  him.  But  it  came  at  last,  and  when 
it  came,  he  could  but  stare  at  it,  with  a  dull, 
and  stupid  astonishment. 

Slowly  and  deliberately,  as  slowly  and 
deliberately  as  the  footsteps  had  been  taken 
previously,  the  door  was  opened,  and  he 
found  himself  looking  blankly  upon  a  respect- 
able dame  of  portly  dimensions,  but  no  words 
came  from  his  parched  mouth.  He  was 
dumb  from  sheer  amazement. 

In  its  principal  details,  however,  the  old 
hall,  of  which  he  could  just  catch  a  glimpse, 
looked  the  same.  Its  familiar  aspect  was  of 
unspeakable  comfort  at  the  moment,  barren 
although  that  comfort  might  afterwards  prove 
itself  to  be. 

He  hailed  the  well-known  spot  as  a  traveller 
might  a  landmark,  and  he  passed  quickly 
thereto,  as  one  who  had  found  a  lost  road. 

The  door  opener  looked  at  Arthur  with 
surprise,  but  not  with  alarm.  His  entrance 
was  made  so  naturally,  and  involuntarily,  that 
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she  felt  assured  he  was  well  accustomed  to 
the  place. 

Moreover,  she  had  been  looking  for  such 
an  arrival,  ever  since  she  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  keys  of  the  residence.  She  was  the 
wife  of  the  individual,  who  had  so  indiscreetly 
given  the  letter  to  the  mysterious  stranger, 
and  she  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
undoubtedly  her  husband's  better  half.  In 
virtue  of  this,  he  had  kept  his  own  counsel 
and  had  not  confessed  to  her  the  story  of  his 
mistake.  Great  would  have  been  both  her 
horror,  and  her  wrath,  had  she  guessed  at  the 
delinquency  of  her  good  man. 

Proud  of  her  invincibility,  as  a  vir- 
tuous matron,  she  was  equally,  and  perhaps 
more  so,  of  the  inflexibility  of  her  trust- 
worthiness. 

It  was  with  a  scorn,  therefore,  which  closely 
bordered  upon  amusement,  that  she  had 
received  the  voluble  injunctions  of  Finette, 
respecting    the    safe   delivery  of  the  letter. 
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But  the  wisest  trip  sometimes ;  the  most 
vigilant  are  caught  napping,  and  household 
gods  are  precious  to  the  hearts  of  most 
women.  In  this  instance,  they  proved 
dangerous  rivals  to  the  prudence  which,  here- 
tofore, had  marked  the  conduct  of  the  care- 
taker, or  rather,  housekeeper,  for  so  she 
styled  herself.  In  her  zeal,  concerning  the 
safe  deposit  of  her  own  especial  pots  and 
pans  in  her  new  abode,  she  had  been  thrown 
off  her  guard,  and,  in  a  moment  of  connubial 
confidence,  had  both  shewn  the  letter  to  her 
husband,  and  told  him  for  whom  it  was 
intended.  In  so  far  as  the  breach  of  matri- 
monial faith,  which  ensued,  is  concerned,  the 
sequel  is  known  to  the  reader. 

"  Mr.  Greatorix,  sir?"  asked  the  house- 
keeper, after  a  second  astute  survey  of  the 
herculean  figure,  who,  uninvited,  had  betaken 
himself  within  doors.  The  question  was 
accompanied  by  a  courtesy,  which,  the  bran 
new  black  gown  upon  her  back  enabled  the 
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wearer  to  drop,  with  more  than  her  ordinary 
amount  of  dignity. 

Irrespective  of  age  and  station,  it  is 
astonishing,  what  a  marvellous  effect  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  suitably  attired  has  upon 
the  mind  and  deportment  of  most  of  the  fair 
daughters  of  Eve. 

Given  a  good  gown,  well  made,  of  the 
right  description,  and  a  woman  will  face  the 
world.  The  order  of  this  reversed,  and  her 
courage  is  lost  in  an  inane  shamefacedness. 

In  her  mourning  habiliments,  so  glossy,  so 
stiff,  and  so  new,  the  housekeeper  felt  herself 
to  be  equal  to  any  emergency.  By  her  gar- 
ments, she  had  been  made  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Brashleigh  gloom  and  grandeur. 
Wherefore,  bristling  with  importance,  and 
settling  her  features  with  becoming  solemnity, 
she  awaited  Arthur's  answer.  It  might  have 
been  made  by  a  newly  imported  son  of  the 
Sister  Isle.  It  was  no  answer  at  all.  Nothing 
but  another  question. 
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"  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

Housekeeper,  black  gown,  dignity,  and 
everything  else,  were  completely  taken  aback 
by  this  query.  The  matter !  Did  not  the 
gentleman  know  ?  Did  not  everybody  know 
that  Mr.  Grant  had  dropped  down  dead  from 
his  horse?  Was  she,  the  housekeeper, 
expected  to  break  such  a  dreadful  piece  of 
news,  and  to  one  of  the  family  too,  for  any- 
thing that  she  could  tell  ?  This  was  a  vast 
deal  more  than  she  had  bargained  for,  when 
she  engaged  to  keep  house,  goods,  and 
chattels,  safe,  sound,  and  in  order  during  the 
absence  of  their  owner.  Thus  reflecting,  the 
good  woman  took  refuge  in  equivocation. 

"  The  matter,  sir?" 

Arthur  noticed  the  tremor  which  pervaded 
her  portly  dimensions.  Of  course,  he  mistook 
its  cause,  and,  in  so  doing,  piled  up  fresh 
agony  for  himself. 

"  Are  any  of  the  old  servants  about  ?  '  he 
enquired  in  desperation. 
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He  felt  sure  now  that  some  awful  blow  was 
impending,  and  he  preferred  to  have  it 
levelled  at  him  by  a  hand  which  he  knew. 

"No,   sir." 

The  dignity  was  brought  back,  and  the  black 
dress  was  rustled  with  pristine  importance,  as 
these  monosyllables  were  coldly  uttered. 
The  housekeeper  might  have  thought  her 
position  both  awkward  and  painful  ;  never- 
theless, she  had  no  notion  of  being  set  aside 
for  any  "  old  servants,"  whoever  or  whatso- 
ever they  might  be. 

"  Then  perhaps,  you — you  will  be  good 
enough  to  inform  me,  where — whether  Miss 
Montague  is  here  ?  "  gasped  Arthur,  ghastly 
white,  the  while,  from  brow  to  chin. 

The  self  complacency  of  the  housekeeper 
was  restored.  Her  voice  was  less  chilling,  as 
she  returned  — 

11  Went  away  the  day  afore  yesterday — I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  meant  on  Thursday. 
I    was    a  forgetting   that  to-day  is   Sunday. 
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Mrs.  Grant  have  gone  abroad,  Miss  Montague, 
sir,  'ave  gone  into  Kent." 

"  Thank  God  !  "  burst  from  Arthur  with 
irrepressible  fervour. 

"  Well,  if  I  ever,"  said  the  housekeeper  to 
herself  ;  "  then  I  supposes  it  'aint  Mr. 
Greatorix  after  all,  for  if  that  chatterbox  of  a 
French  gal  didn't  go  and  make  me  believe  as 
he  were  the  young  lady's  regular  lover,  as 
were  going  to  marry  'er  as  soon  as  ever  he 
come  from  furren  parts,  and  here,  if  he  'aint 
been  a  thanking  the  Almighty  like  anything, 
only  because  I  told  'im  she  be  gone  away." 

The  housekeeper's  English  was  less  well 
chosen,  and  her  sentences  were  more  involved, 
when  she  held  a  colloquy  with  herself  instead 
of  with  her  superiors.  In  the  present 
instance,  not  a  syllable  of  her  consternation 
was  audible  ;  not  even  a  hint  of  it  twinkled 
in  her  small  black  eyes.  Twirling  her  wed- 
ding ring  round  and  round,  and  stopping 
its  progression,  every  now  and  then,  to  bestow 
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an  unnecessary  polish  upon  it  with  her  thumb 
and  finger,  she  courtsied  again,  and  senten- 
tiously  repeated,  — 

"  Kent,  sir." 

But  by  this  time,  the  outer  man  of  her 
companion  had  undergone  a  complete  trans- 
formation. He  had  cast  aside  his  hat,  and 
with  his  hands  in  his  trouser's  pockets,  and 
his  great  coat  thrown  back,  as  if  for  air,  he  was 
rapidly  striding  to  and  fro.  The  former 
corpse-like  hue  of  his  face  had  given  place  to 
the  flesh  and  blood  tints,  which  are  usually  to 
be  found  upon  the  cheek  of  a  living  man ; 
his  breathing  was  less  short  and  hard ;  his 
eye  less  wild.  Some  wondrous  relief  had 
evidently  relaxed  the  painful  tension  of  his 
nerves.  But  for  the  fillip,  which  curiosity 
gave  to  the  interview,  the  housekeeper  would 
have  begun  to  think  it  wearisome.  Since  no 
notice  had  been  vouchsafed  to  the  second 
utterance  of  the  geographical  fact,  which  she 
had  volunteered  concerning  the  whereabouts 
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of  Esme,  it  was  awkward  to  speak  again 
unsolicited.  So,  for  the  space  of  a  few 
seconds,  Arthur  continued  his  striding 
uninterruptedly. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  and  said  abruptly  — 

"  So  they  have  all  gone,  servants  and  all — 
have  they?" 

The  housekeeper  started  as  if  a  gun  had 
been  fired  in  unpleasantly  close  proximity  to 
her  rotund  person. 

"  I  nearly  jumped  out  of  my  shoes,  Jim, 
stockings  and  all !  "  she  said,  later  on  in  the 
day,  when  she  gave  her  spouse  a  graphic 
account  of  all  which  had  passed  between 
Arthur  and  herself  — 

"  I  did  indeed,  he  were  walking  up  an'  down 
like  a  wild  animal,  and  he  stopped  all  of  a 
sudden,  and  spoke  that  sharp  I  didn't  know 
where  I  was.  I  'aint  sure  now  that  he's  not 
a  bit  gone  in  his  head,  and  I  can't  abide 
lunatics.  They  frightens  me  more,  I  can  tell 
you,  than  nothink  at  all." 
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But  she  need  not  have  been  alarmed. 
Arthur  Greatorix  was  not  mad.  In  his 
restless  pacing  he  was  in  truth  striving,  with 
all  his  might  and  main,  to  pull  himself 
together ;  to  give  coherency  to  his  ideas — 
distinctness  to  his  speech. 

His  abruptness  was  simply  intense  anxiety; 
his  sharpness  of  interrogation  was  only  a 
keen  desire  to  clear  away  the  mystery  by 
which  he  found  himself  surrounded. 

The  utter  desolateness  of  the  place,  which 
he  thought  to  have  found  peopled  with 
familiar  forms  and  faces,  had  not  yet  com- 
pletely manifested  itself  to  him.  Hence  his 
question.  It  was  answered  with  ready  volu- 
bility. 

"  Yes,  sir,  none  of  the  old  servants  isn't 
left.  The  huppers  went  away  directly  after 
Mrs.  Grant.  The  unders  went  a  little  time 
afore  she  did.  None  of  the  old  servants  isn't 
left  nowhere.     Mrs.  Grant  sent  them  all  away 

VOL.  II.  L 
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directly  after  the  funeral,  leastways  so  I've 
been  hinformed,  sir ;  all,  excepting  Miss 
Montague's  old  nurse.  Mrs.  Grant,  poor 
lady,  couldn't  abide  to  see  any  of  them  about, 
she  fretted  that  dreadful,  poor  lady,  after  her 
husband,  and  no  wonder,  when  she  was  left  a 
widow  all  of  a  sudden,  and  the  poor  gentleman 
dropped  down  dead  in  that  horful  way,  so 
like  a  direct  visitation,  and  after  he  were  took 
like  that,  Mrs.  Grant  couldn't  bear  to  look  at 
no  one  as  reminded  her  of  'im." 

Thus  the  housekeeper  ran  on.  Arthur 
made  no  attempt  to  check  her.  He  was 
beginning  to  understand  a  little,  both  of  that 
which  he  saw  and  also  of  that  which  he 
heard.  Something  tangible  was  slowly  arising 
from  out  of  the  chaos. 

As  yet,  he  had  not  had  time  to  groan  over 
his  immediate  disappointment.  His  recol- 
lection was  still  misty.  He  was  but  vaguely 
conscious  that  his  previous  rapture  had  given 
way   before   a   shapeless,    undefined,    awful, 
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hideous  dread.  This  dread  had  gone ;  he 
hardly  knew  how,  or  whither.  But  it  had 
gone.  The  ground  no  longer  rocked  to  and 
fro  beneath  his  feet.  His  tongue  no  longer 
refused  its  office.  Once  more  he  breathed 
with  freedom.     Once  more  his  step  was  firm. 

And,  for  the  present,  he  asked  no  more. 

"  Mrs.  Grant  was  tolerably  well,  I  hope, 
when  she  left  home/'  he  managed  to  rejoin 
in  a  tolerably  natural  voice,  when  the  house- 
keeper had  ceased  speaking. 

"  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so,  thank  you;  and 
may  I  make  bold,  if  you  please,  sir,  to  ask  if 
you  is  the  gentleman  as  the  fam'ly  was 
expecting  afore  they  left  ?  " 

The  form  of  the  question,  which  was  to 
provoke  the  answer  whereby  his  identity 
should  be  revealed,  had  been  judiciously 
altered  when  put  this  second  time.  It  met 
with  a  ready  reply. 

"  Yes  ;  I  think  so,  certainly.  My  name  is 
Greatorix.     I  only  arrived  in  England  yester- 
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day.  I  expected  to  find  Mrs.  Grant  and 
Miss  Montague  here." 

It  was  all  right,  then  !  He  was  Mr.  Great  - 
orix  !  The  housekeeper  was  bubbling  over 
with  excitement.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his 
unfortunate  ejaculation,  she  would  have  looked 
upon  him  with  especial  favour. 

She  had  a  good  deal  of  romance  still  left 
in  her  capacious  bosom,  and  the  big,  broad- 
shouldered,  bronzed  man  before  her,  came 
very  nearly  up  to  her  preconceived  notions 
concerning  the  appearance  of  heroes  in 
general.  Nevertheless,  she  was  much  exer- 
cised in  mind  about  him.  She  could  not 
forget  that  "  Thank  God,"  which  Arthur  had 
uttered,  and  which  had  seemed  to  her  so 
strangely  out  of  time  and  tune. 

He  looked  strong,  and  brave,  and  true,  a 
worthy  recipient,  in  fact,  for  the  letter  which 
she  had  in  trust  for  him. 

But,  somehow,  she  could  not  help  feeling 
sorry  for  the  beautiful  (of  course  Finette  had 
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fully  descanted  upon  the  loveliness  of  Esme) 
young  lady  who  had  written  it. 

Glad  or  sorry,  however,  the  housekeeper 
knew  that  the  moment  had  arrived  when  the 
document  must  be  delivered  up.  Moving 
across  the  hall,  therefore,  with  a  stately  step, 
and  still  mentally  debating  upon  Arthur's 
worthiness  or  unworthiness  to  fill  the  post  of 
an  affianced  husband,  she  threw  open  the 
door  of  one  of  the  rooms,  saying  respect- 
fully — 

"  I  am  sorry  there  is  no  fire,  sir,  but  one 
shall  be  lighted  directly,  if  you  wish  it. 
Please  to  take  a  seat  while  I  fetch  something 
as  was  left,  for  you,  by  one  of  the  ladies." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HOW    TWO    LETTERS    FOUND    RESTING- 
PLACES. 

The  room,  into  which  Arthur  Greatorix  was 
thus  ushered,  was  one  in  which  Esme  and  he 
had  spent  many  happy  hours ;  but,  like 
everything  else  around  him,  it  was  so  altered 
that  he  scarcely  recognised  it  to  be  the  same. 
Independently  of  the  transforming  power  of 
the  wand  which  had  been  waved  by  Flora 
Grant  over  Brashleigh,  the  apartment  looked 
miserably  cold  and  forlorn  in  the  suit  of 
brown  holland  which  enveloped  its  appoint- 
ments. Indeed,  brown  holland  seemed  to 
have  been  sown  broadcast  in  every  direction. 
There  was  not  a  nook  or  a  corner  free  from 
it.  Sprouting  into  rank  luxuriance,  it  hugged 
the  pictures  on  the  walls  in  a  close  and  tight 
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embrace,  swathed  every  chair  and  couch,  and 
it  hung  in  lugubrious  flaps  over  mirrors  and 
sundry  other  articles. 

Of  course,  Arthur  did  not  stop  to  note  all 
this  in  detail.  He  was  only  conscious  that, 
as  a  barren  waste  is  to  a  rich  parterre^  so 
was  the  present  condition  of  the  apartment 
in  comparison  to  the  bright,  cheerful  morning- 
room  which  he  had  heretofore  known. 

He  looked  disconsolately  around  him.  He 
could  not  sit  down  ;  brown  holland  forbade 
the  proceeding,  even  if  he  had  been  in  a 
frame  of  mind  befitting  such  a  position  of 
quietude.  Neither  could  he  look  out  of  the 
window  ;  the  shutters,  saving  and  excepting 
one  small  portion  at  their  very  top,  which  had 
been  opened  in  his  honour,  being  closed  and 
fastened.  So  he  did  that  which  his  restless- 
ness dictated. 

Putting  his  hat,  with  an  unnecessary  amount 
of  vigour  upon  the  only  available  table,  and 
dashing  his  gloves  down  into  his  hat  with  an 
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equal  amount  of  force,  he  turned  upon  his  heel, 
and  attempted  to  effect  an  entrance  into  some 
of  the  other  rooms. 

Notwithstanding  the  untoward  aspect  of 
things  in  general,  he  experienced  a  certain 
dismal  sort  of  pleasure  in  exploring  the  old 
place.  He  almost  caught  himself  listening 
for  the  rustle  of  silken  garments,  for  the  soft 
patter  of  light  feet,  for  the  gentle  voice  of 
Esme — the  woman  who  had  promised  to  be- 
come his  wife — the  woman  whom  he  had 
left  there  so  short  a  time  before  when  all 
was  mirth,  and  light,  and  joy — the  woman 
whom  he  had  left  without  a  farewell  kiss, 
or,  spoken  word  of  love. 

One  after  another,  he  tried  the  handles  of  the 
doors  of  the  various  sitting-rooms.  But  always 
with  the  same  result.  They  were  all  safely 
locked.  Then  he  passed  up  the  broad  old 
staircase ;  but  only  to  be  foiled  again.  Not 
even  the  gallery  could  be  entered. 

Darkness,     death,     silence,     change    and 
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absence  were  manifest  over  everything,  and 
he  beat  an  ignominious  retreat  to  his  starting- 
point,  feeling,  if  possible,  even  more  dejected 
and  miserable  than  before. 

But  the  echo  of  his  impatient  tread  upon 
the  uncarpeted  floor  was  not  without  some 
benefit  to  him,  inasmuch  as  it  quickened  the 
movements  of  the  housekeeper  on  his  behalf. 
That  particular  part  of  the  establishment, 
which  had  been  made  over  to  her,  was  situated 
at  some  little  distance  from  where  she  had 
left  Arthur. 

In  going  to,  and  returning  from,  this  especial 
kingdom  over  which  she  reigned,  she  had  a 
perfect  network  of  lobbies,  with  many  an 
intricate  underground  passage  to  traverse, 
and  she  had  also  the  difficulties  of  many  a 
stone  stair  to  surmount. 

Consequently,  she  was  very  panting  and 
palpitating  when  next  she  appeared ;  while 
the  red,  podgy  hand,  which  extended  towards 
Arthur  a  tray  bearing  a  letter,  trembled  from 
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an  exertion  which  had  been  brought  about  by- 
unusual  speed. 

If  the  mysterious  stranger  could  have  been 
an  eyewitness  of  the  eagerness  with  which 
Arthur  first  clutched  the  letter,  and  then  tore 
open  the  envelope,  he  would  have  deemed 
the  excessive  care,  which  he  had  bestowed 
upon  the  re-fastening  of  this  identical  envelope, 
a  most  decided  work  of  supererogation. 

At  all  times,  Arthur  Greatorix  was  of  a 
pre-eminently  unsuspicious  nature.  At  this 
particular  time,  his  delight  at  the  writing  of 
his  fiancee  overmastered  every  other  senti- 
ment and  emotion. 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  a  wonderful 
letter  which  the  fair  Esme  had  composed, 
penned,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  her 
maid,  Finette.  Wonderful,  since  it  possessed 
the  power  of  affording  unmitigated  satis- 
faction to  two  individuals :  to  the  man  for 
whom  it  was  not  intended  ;  and  to  the  man, 
also,  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
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Pending  its  perusal  by  Arthur,  the  breath- 
less housekeeper  remained  within  eye  and 
ear  range  ;  otherwise,  various  passionate 
eccentricities  would  doubtless  have  been 
performed  upon  its  mute  surface.  As  it  was, 
it  was  simply  re-folded  tenderly,  and  placed 
with  due  care  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat. 

Having  done  this,  Arthur  communed 
anxiously  with  himself,  upon  the  best  and 
quickest  manner  of  making  a  retrograde 
movement  towards  the  great  Metropolis. 
When  he  departed  therefrom,  it  had  never 
entered  his  mind  that  such  a  course  of  action 
would  be  needful.  In  consequence,  he  had 
taken  no  precautions  whatever  against  such 
an  eventuality.  He  had  dismissed  his  hired 
dog-cart ;  or,  at  any  rate,  he  had  given  no 
order  for  it  to  be  kept  waiting,  which,  in  the 
result,  amounted  to  the  same  thing.  More- 
over, in  his  over-night  study  of  "  Bradshaw  "' 
and  time  tables,  he  had  completely  ignored  all 
facts  relating  to  the  details  of  "  up  "  trains. 
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Now,  however,  that  he  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  stranded,  he  repented  of  this  lack  of 
foresight. 

But,  au  courant  with  the  plans,  wishes, 
and  whereabouts  of  Esme,  he  was  a  new  man. 
His  present  difficulty  was  as  nothing. 

Moreover,  her  letter,  with  its  explanations, 
had  afforded  him  untold  comfort,  apart  alto- 
gether from  plans,  wishes,  and  localities. 

In  the  midst  of  his  weird  terror — of  his 
fear  of  he  knew  not  what  coming  disaster,  a 
speck  of  surprise,  which  was  so  like  to  sorrow 
that  he  knew  not  whether  it  were  surprise  or 
sorrow,  had  mingled  with  his  suspense.  It 
floated  through  his  mind,  so  soon  as  he  found 
Esme  gone. 

It  was  only  a  speck.  Not  big  enough  to 
be  called  a  cloud.  But,  small  as  it  was,  it 
added  a  considerable  iota  to  his  tribulation. 

It  came,  in  part,  from  out  of  a  gloomy 
astonishment,  that,  at  all  risks,  under  all 
circumstances,  his  betrothed  had  not  waited 
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at  Brashleigh  for  him — waited,  tender,  true, 
and  unflinching.  It  came  also,  in  part,  from 
out  of  an  incipient  jealousy,  which  whispered 
to  him  that  naught  should  have  been  to  her 
of  such  vast  importance  as  his  return  ;  in  a 
word,  as — himself. 

Thus  following  in  the  wake  of  other  lords 
of  the  creation,  Arthur  Greatorix  proved  him- 
self to  be  but  a  very  ordinary  flesh  and  blood 
nineteenth-century  lover,  and  by  no  means,  a 
hero. 

Perhaps,  he  scarcely  deserved  that  a 
panacea  should  have  come  to  him  so  quickly, 
but  having  got  it,  he  accepted  it  fully,  without 
moralizing,  or  mental  discussion,  of  any  kind 
whatsoever. 

Ascertaining,  for  certain,  that  his  dog-cart 
had  really  gone,  he  prepared,  without  delay, 
to  make  for  the  nearest  station  on  foot.  He 
did  not  mind  the  walk.  It  was  the  time,  that 
such  a  proceeding  took,  which  he  begrudged. 
But  he  knew  many  a  short    cut,  as  well   as 
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many  a  by-path  and  the  station  reached,  he 
could,  at  least,  telegraph  to  Esme. 

It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  tell  her  of  his 
arrival  in  England,  and  also,  that  he  would  be 
with  her,  as  early  as  possible,  on  the  morrow. 
Besides  which,  he  had  a  hazy  recollection 
that  on  a  certain  Sunday  evening,  long 
ago,  he  had  seen  a  train  stop  at  the  station 
in  question  to  take  up  passengers.  He  was 
passing  accidentally,  and  paid  little  attention, 
at  the  time,  to  the  fact.  But  now,  it  assumed 
a  vast  importance  for  him.  As  nearly  as  he 
could  remember,  it  was  about  six  o'clock, 
when  the  train  had  come  in  sight. 

There  was  a  faint  hope  that  such  a 
desideratum  might  occur  again.  In  the 
event  of  this,  he  found  he  had  but  little  time 
to  lose.  Therefore,  with  a  caressing  pat  on 
the  breast  pocket  which  contained  his  paper 
treasure,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  housekeeper, 
and  left  Brashleigh  Manor  to  its  gloom,  and 
to  its  silence. 
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It  cost  him  a  sharp  pang,  thus  to  turn  his 
back  upon  the  old  place.  But  the  future 
beckoned  him.     And  he  went. 

By  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  he  caught  the 
train.  His  memory  had  not  played  him  false. 
Just  as  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  short 
route,  which  he  had  taken,  and  emerged  upon 
the  high  road,  he  saw  the  smoke  from  the 
engine  rising  above  the  tops  of  the  distant 
trees.  A  smart  run,  of  some  four  or  five 
minutes,  resulted  in  the  simultaneous  arrival 
of  himself  and  the  train  at  the  station ;  he  at 
one  end  of  it,  the  train  at  the  other  He  had 
only  just  time  to  procure  a  ticket  and  jump 
in.  The  telegram  to  Esme  could  not,  there- 
fore be  despatched. 

Once  seated,  for  the  second  time  that  day, 
in  a  railway  carriage,  Arthur  became  aware 
that  his  matutinal  meal  had  been  the  merest 
pretence.  Moreover,  that  from  the  time  of 
his  scant  repast,  until  that  present  moment, 
no  bit  or  sup  had  passed  his  lips. 
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His  wrath,  to  say  nothing  of  his  spin,  had 
uncomfortably  sharpened  his  appetite.  But 
such  articles  de  luxe  as  "  Pulman "  and 
refreshment  cars  had  not  then  been  so  much 
as  dreamed  of,  wherefore  hungry  passengers 
were  forced  to  take  refuge  either  in  sleep 
or  in  literature.  Arthur  sought  the  former. 
But  it  proved  a  vain  delusion,  in  spite 
of  the  wide-open,  staring  eyes  with  which 
he  had  passed  the  previous  night.  He 
had  no  companion  in  the  flesh,  with  whom  to 
beguile  the  tedium  of  the  journey  by  desul- 
tory conversation,  but  he  had,  within  his 
breast,  that  worst  of  all  spirit-companions 
under  such  circumstances,  and  that  was  im- 
patience. 

Thankful  without  measure,  therefore,  was 
he,  when  his  journeying  came  to  an  end — still 
more   thankful,   perhaps,   when    "Limmer's' 
was  reached  and  food  obtained. 

Hotel  managers  and  those  about  them  are 
never  surprised  at  anything  in  the  shape  of 
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arrivals  and  departures.  The  reappearance 
of  Arthur,  that  night,  astonished  no  one.  But, 
although  it  was  thus  with  the  members  of  the 
hotel  staff,  it  was  very  different  with  one 
individual  who  in  no  way  belonged  to  them. 
This  individual  was  the  same,  who,  upon  the 
previous  night,  had  stealthily  withdrawn  from 
the  coffee-room,  and  who,  by  so  doing,  left 
Arthur  Greatorix  its  sole  occupant.  It  was 
not  in  the  coffee-room,  however,  where  Arthur 
and  he  next  met,  but  face  to  face  in  a  some- 
what narrow  passage. 

There  was  plenty  of  light  and  not  much 
space,  as  they  so  met;  therefore  it  was  next 
to  a  miracle  that,  Arthur  should  have  passed 
anyone,  without  some  sort  of  scrutiny.  But, 
hungry  and  tired,  and  with  his  thoughts  rest- 
ing upon  Esme,  it  is  certain  that  he  never 
once  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  man,  with  whom, 
for  an  instant,  he  was  in  such  close  juxta- 
position. This  fact  drew  a  soft  "whew"  of 
gratification,   from   the   individual,    who    had 
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thus  escaped  observation,  and  who  was  on  his 
way  upstairs  to  seek  an  early  couch. 

The  reappearance  of  Arthur,  however,  caused 
him  not  only  to  change  his  intention,  but  also 
to  turn  his  footsteps  in  an  entirely  different 
direction.  He,  too,  like  Arthur  Greatorix, 
had  passed  the  previous  night  without 
slumber ;  he,  too,  like  Arthur  Greatorix,  had 
tossed  restlessly  within  his  bed,  now  giving 
sturdy  pommellings  to  his  pillows,  and  then 
fiercely  anathematizing  his  unknown  bed- 
maker.  But  neither  pillows  nor  bed-maker 
belonged  to  "  Limmer's." 

The  bed  upon  which  he  had  chosen  to  lie 
was  elsewhere.  The  reason  for  this  choice 
can  be  briefly  explained. 

When  he  stole  from  the  coffee-room,  it  was 
for  two  reasons.  One  was  to  avoid  being  seen 
by  Arthur  Greatorix ;  the  other  was  to  watch 
the  result  of  the  order,  which  he  had  over- 
heard Arthur  give  to  his  servant,  Pickard, 
with  reference  to  the  letter. 
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After  awhile,  Pickard  was  duly  sent  for. 
After  awhile,  Pickard  retired  from  the  presence 
of  his  master,  letter  in  hand,  and  shortly 
afterwards  quitted  the  hotel. 

The  individual,  who  had  thus  far  watched 
both  Arthur  and  his  servant,  also  left  the 
hotel.  Dashing  lightly  into  the  street,  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  deprecatingly  at  the 
heavily-falling  rain,  and  peered  sharply  about 
for  the  retreating  figure  of  Pickard. 

Objects  were  scarcely  distinguishable  in 
the  murky  atmosphere ;  nevertheless,  a  pair 
of  sharp  eyes  soon  espied  the  figure  in  ques- 
tion, and  a  quick  pursuit  was  at  once  com- 
menced. 

On  they  went,  the  pursued  and  the  pur- 
suer, up  one  street  and  down  another, 
through  gutters,  across  roads,  round  corners, 
now  splashing  into  mud-heaps,  and  then 
stumbling  against  kerbstones. 

When  one  stopped,  the  other  also  stopped. 
But  the  pursuer  never  failed  to  take  care  that 
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a  discreet  distance  was  maintained  between 

them. 

With  his  coat  collar  turned  up  to  keep  off 
the  rain,  and  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  for  com- 
pany, honest  John  Pickard  had  not  the 
faintest  conception  that  his  footsteps  were 
thus  being  dogged. 

He  had  lived  with  Arthur  for  many  years, 
and  had  travelled  half  round  the  world  with 
him. 

The  midnight  errand,  upon  which  he  was 
engaged,  had  been  commenced  with  sore 
reluctance  ;  but  he  was  too  faithful,  to  rebel 
against  it,  even  in  thought. 

Presently  he  made  straight  for  the  Regent's 
Park.  Once  or  twice  he  hesitated,  as  if  his 
bearing  was  unknown  or  forgotten. 

At  such  moments,  he  who  gave  chase  to 
Pickard,  paused  also,  checking  meanwhile  the 
low  whistle  in  which  from  time  to  time  he 
had  been  indulging. 

His  espionage  was  ended  at  last.     Pickard 
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stopped  suddenly  before  a  house,  and  rang 
the  bell.  There  was  light  streaming  from 
one  of  the  windows  ;  nevertheless,  he  had 
to  ring  again  before  the  door  was  opened. 
A  very  brief  colloquy  ensued.  This  ended, 
Pickard  yawned  and  shivered.  Then  he 
rebuttoned  his  coat,  which  had  been  un- 
fastened so  that  he  might  produce,  from  an 
inside  pocket,  the  letter  which  he  had  been 
sent  to  deliver,  and  began  to  retrace  his  steps 
to  the  hotel. 

But  he  was  no  longer  followed.  His  pur- 
suer was  satisfied.  A  discovery  had  been 
made.  There  was  nothing  more  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

Therefore,  pursued  and  pursuer  went  each 
his  own  way.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that 
the  latter  went  not  back  to  sleep,  that  night, 
at  "  Limmer's." 

The  reasons  for  his  change  of  plan  were 
cogent.  Neither,  after  rinding  himself,  face 
to  face,  in  the  passage  with  Arthur  Greatorix, 
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did  he  pass  the  following  night  at    "  Lim- 


mer's." 


"  Suive  qui  pent/  he  said  to  himself,  as 
for  the  second  time  he  betook  himself  to  his 
changed  quarters.  "  Such  a  sudden  return, 
from  the  wilds  of  Leicestershire,  is  almost  as 
astounding  'as  the  midnight  despatch  to 
Alice  Royston." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BETTER  THAN  ANY  VALENTINE. 

ALTHOUGH,  in  exchanging  the  companion- 
ship of  Flora  Grant  for  that  of  Rachel  Tritton, 
Esme  had  escaped  from  much  rending  of 
heart  and  bruising  of  spirit,  time  lagged 
somewhat  heavily  for  her  at  Sunnyside. 

Her  departure  from  Brashleigh  Manor  had 
been  an  uprooting  of  her  keenest  interests, 
and  a  tearing  away  of  her  dearest  associa- 
tions. 

Therefore,  she  could  not  plunge  all  at  once 
into  the  placid  stream  of  life  which  ebbed  and 
flowed  around  her,  in  the  home  of  Rachel 
Tritton.  Clear,  good,  and  wholesome, 
although  that  stream  was,  Esme  did  but  dip 
therein  the  tips  of  her  dainty  feet.  She 
stood,  as  it  were,  upon  its  banks,  watching 
the  gliding  of  its  pure  crystal  depths,  but  she 
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was  pre-occupied,  absorbed,  love-lorn,  wait- 
ing ;  ever  waiting,  and  listening  for  some 
token  of  the  coming  of  Arthur. 

Ah,  come  when  he  might,  his  arms  would 
never  again  enfold  the  same  joyous  child 
whom  once  they  held !  A  child,  too  com- 
pletely happy  to  know  that  she  was  happy — 
a  child,  who  could  not  tell  of  ill,  because,  for 
her,  all  things  had  been  so  good. 

For  ever,  and  for  aye,  the  child-life  of 
Esme  Montague  had  drifted  from  her — its 
rosy  morn  had  fled — its  sunny  day  had  set. 
In  the  mist  of  dawning  womanhood,  by  which 
it  was  succeeded,  Esme  looked  around  her, 
trembling  and  amazed. 

She  was  even  more  lovely  than  before.  So 
Rachel  Tritton  told  herself,  when  first  she 
looked  upon  Esme  after  her  arrival  at  Sunny- 
side.  So,  good  old  Nurse  Marie  thought,  as 
each  day  she  nervously  performed  those 
duties  of  maid  to  which  she  had  been  pro- 
moted.    And    so,   both   Rachel    Tritton    and 
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Nurse  Marie  felt  assured  would  Mr.  Arthur 
Greatorix  think,  so  soon  as  the  sea,  or  his 
own  will  and  whim,  should  return  him  to  the 
presence  of  his  young  lady-love. 

But  although  thus  they  both  thought,  so 
far  as  Arthur  Greatorix  was  concerned,  no 
utterance  was  given  to  their  reflections. 
They  spoke  of  Esme  to  each  other,  of  her 
well-being,  of  matters  relating  to  her  personal 
comfort,  and  even  of  her  marvellous  beauty, 
but  they  never  mentioned  Arthur. 

Rachel's  heart  failed  her  more  and  more 
about  him.  She  was  uneasy,  with  a  growing 
uneasiness,  which  was  very  different,  in  cause 
and  character,  from  that  which  was  experi- 
enced by  Nurse  Marie,  who  had  long  since 
convinced  herself,  either  that  his  bones  were 
whitening  upon  some  desolate  mountain  top, 
or  that  he  had  been  devoured  by  fishes  both 
great  and  small. 

Nothing  short  of  one  or  other  of  these  im- 
pediments to  his  return,  could  have  kept  him 
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so  long  away  from  her  beloved  young  mis- 
tress, Marie  felt  more  than  positive. 

Horrors  grow  apace,  in  the  ignorance 
which  is  commonly  to  be  found  in  house- 
keeper's rooms,  and  servant's  halls.  Both 
places  are  often  perfect  hot-beds  of  super- 
stition. They  teem  with  ghostly  warnings, 
presentiments  of  ill  luck,  forebodings,  death, 
and  the  like. 

So,  at  any  rate,  it  had  been  at  Brashleigh 
Manor.  Dreams,  visions,  weird  omens,  and 
supernatural  signs  of  divers  natures,  were  said 
to  have  preceded  the  sudden  demise  of  its 
master.  It  mattered  nothing,  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  augurs  was  only  made  manifest  after 
the  dread  event  had  actually  taken  place. 
There  were  plenty  of  open-mouthed,  white 
cheeked,  shivering  believers  to  be  found, 
who  gloated,  while  they  trembled,  over  the 
statements  which  were  poured  into  their 
terror-stricken  ears.  Wherefore,  letting  their 
fancies  run  rampant,  the  prophets  of  evil  grew 
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still  bolder,  and  muttered  of  terrible  things 
which  were  yet  to  come. 

Marie  had  been  amongst  the  listeners.  It 
would  not  be  quite  fair  to  class  her  with  the 
believers.  But  the  loss  of  her  old  master  had 
tried  her  as  she  had  never  before  been  tried  ; 
while,  her  affection  for  Esme,  made  her 
nervously  on  the  alert,  when  additional  dis- 
asters were  foreboded.  She  had  given  ear  to 
these  forebodings,  against  her  better  judg- 
ment. The  listening  to  them  had  been  to  her 
own  undoing.  She  could  not  free  herself 
from  their  dismal  impression.  And  at  last, 
they  reached  a  culminating  point,  around 
the  unfortunate  head  of  Arthur,  and  turned 
Esme  into  an  embryo  widow,  broken-hearted 
and  despairing. 

Fortunately,  Marie  kept  her  tongue  and 
her  eyes  in  a  better  state  of  subjection  than 
she  did  her  ideas.  No  doleful  words  were 
spoken  in  the  presence  of  Esme.  No  pitying 
looks  were  allowed  to  stray  over  her  fair  face. 
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Marie  was  invariably  bright  and  cheerful  ; 
therefore,  Esme  little  guessed  at  the  agony, 
which  rent  the  bosom  of  her  faithful  serving 
woman,  when  she  would  sometimes  speak  to 
her,  of  this  or  that  plan,  which  should  be 
carried  out,  "  when  Mr.  Greatorix  came 
back." 

With  this  weight  upon  her  spirits,  it  will  be 
understood,  very  easily,  that  the  minutes, 
the  hours,  and  the  days,  at  Sunnyside,  did 
not  pass  much  more  lightly  for  maid,  then 
they  did  for  mistress. 

They  had  arrived  there  on  Thursday.  It 
was  now  Monday  morning.  Sunday  had 
passed  somewhat  drearily.  The  strange 
place,  the  strange  church,  the  merely  outside 
interest  in  parson  and  people,  the  want  of 
usual  occupation,  lowering  skies,  and  wet 
footpaths,  had  combined  together,  in  a  de- 
pressing force,  against  the  two  late  inmates 
of  Brashleigh. 

Esme  was  listless,  she  scarce  knew  where- 
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fore,  and  she  reproached  herself  heartily  for 
her  listlessness.  The  fault,  she  knew,  lay  with 
herself.  But  such  a  knowledge  was  not 
curative.  She  was  not  sorry,  therefore,  when 
night,  and  with  it  bed-time,  came.  To  feel 
ashamed  of  herself  was  such  a  thoroughly  new 
and  unpleasant  experience,  that  she  was  glad  to 
hide  herself  and  her  shortcomings  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  her  own  chamber.  She  was  afraid  that 
she  had  been  very  thankless,  and  very  wicked. 
She  longed  to  lift  up  her  hands  in  prayer  for 
pardon.  So  Marie  was  quickly  dismissed. 
After  she  had  gone,  Esme,  bent  meekly  down 
upon  her  knees  and  sued  for  pardon,  with  all 
the  fervour  of  a  pure  and  simple  faith.  Then, 
she  laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow  and  slept 
a  sweet,  peaceful  sleep. 

Her  repose  was  long  as  well  as  sweet. 
It  was  already  past  her  usual  hour  for  rising 
when  she  awoke  to  find  Rachel  Tritton,  as 
well  as  Marie,  in  her  room.  Their  presence 
did    not  surprise   Esme.      Rachel  often  paid 
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her  an   early  visit,  while  it  was   the   business 
of  Marie  to  be  there. 

"  Are  you  awake,  Esme  dear,  quite 
awake  ?  "  asked  Rachel,  coming  very  close 
to  the  bed  on  tip-toe,  and  speaking  in  a  voice 
which  sent  the  sound  of  joy-bells  through 
her  words,  "  because,  if  you  are,  I  have  some- 
thing for  you.  It  is  not  the  fourteenth  of 
February,  or  I  should  say  I  had  a  valentine 
for  you." 

11  For  me  !  "  said  Esme,  lifting  her  head 
from  her  pillow,  and  tossing  back  the  hair 
which  clustered  over  her  forehead  ;  while  her 
smiles  broke  in  dimples  over  her  cheeks  which 
were  yet  flushed  with  her  warm,  peaceful 
slumber.  "  What  is  it?  "  and  she  stretched 
out  a  little  hand,  upon  which  sparkled 
Arthur's  diamond  pledge  of  betrothal,  towards 
Rachel. 

11  A  telegram.  Do  not  be  startled.  I 
have  had  one  too,  and  it  is  all  good  news — 
ah,    so  good  ! "   cried    Rachel,    the  joy-bells 
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sounding  out  more  loudly,  than  before,  as  she 
spoke,  "  and  I  am  so  glad  for  you,  my  brave, 
patient,  little  Esme." 

Rachel  might  have  spared  herself  the 
trouble  of  expressing  her  delight.  It  showed 
itself  distinctly  enough,  in  her  face  and  voice, 
without  words.  By  this  time,  Marie  had  also 
approached  the  bed,  and,  in  order  that  she 
might  place  a  soft  pink  wrap  around  the 
shoulders  of  her  mistress,  was  gently  lifting 
coil  after  coil  of  the  refractory  hair,  which 
Esme  had  tossed  back. 

Marie  had  not  heard  the  words  of  Rachel 
Tritton,  and  Marie  disliked  telegrams.  They 
were  inventions  upon  which  she  looked  with 
extreme  suspicion.  It  was  no  favourable  eye, 
therefore,  that  she  cast  upon  the  one,  which, 
upon  the  present  occasion,  Rachel  produced 
from  out  of  the  depths  of  the  pocket  of  her 
dress. 

"Oh,  Rachel!  Oh,  Marie!"  exclaimed 
Esme,    as   she    scanned  the    message,    with 
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marvellous  rapidity,  "  he  " — then  she  stopped 
suddenly,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  know  all  about  it,"  said 
Rachel,  affectionately,  ((  God  has  been  very 
good  to  you." 

Esme  thought  of  her  unprofitably  spent  Sun- 
day, and  she  felt  more  than  ever  contrite,  as 
she  heard  what  Rachel  said.  But  her  happi- 
ness was  irrepressible.  Flinging  her  arms 
around  her  old  nurse,  she  cried  — 

"  Marie,  dear  old  nurse  ;  dress  me  quickly. 
Mr.  Greatorix  is  in  England,  and  will  be  here 
to-day — this  morning." 

Marie's  stolid  countenance,  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  intense  incredulity,  for  a  few 
seconds.  Then  the  incredulity  gave  place  t  ) 
pleasure.  The  ghostly  predictions  were  fore- 
sworn, and  she  said,  heartily  — 

"  That's  the  blessedest  bit  of  news  you 
could  have  told  me,  miss." 

It  was  quite  evident  that  Esme  fully  con- 
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curred  in  this  opinion,  so  lightly  did  she 
spring  from  her  couch,  and  so  blithely  did 
she  commence  the  preparations  for  her 
toilette. 

il  Breakfast  is  ready,  when  you  are,  Esrne, 
so  make  haste  ;  or  Mr.  Greatorix  will  arrive 
before  our  tea  cups  and  saucers  have  dis- 
appeared." 

And,  leaving  Esme  with  this  delightful 
possibility  upon  which  to  reflect,  Rachel 
withdrew. 

Nurse  Marie  found  the  duties,  which  had 
devolved  upon  her  from  Finette,  considerably 
more  arduous  than  heretofore,  upon  that 
particular  Monday  morning.  She  wished  her 
darling  mistress  to  look  her  loveliest,  but, 
between  a  lack  of  confidence  in  her  own 
powers,  and  sundry  manifestations  of  an  im- 
patience which  had  never  before  been  mani- 
fested by  that  beloved  mistress,  poor  Marie 
grew  hopelessly  troubled  and  flustered. 

Her  old  hands,  trembled  with   excitement, 

VOL.    II.  N 
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as  she  again  and  again  strove  to  arrange  the 
long  tresses  around  the  small  classic  head 
of  Esme.  Marie  was  foiled  by  the  very 
luxuriance  of  the  material  with  which  she 
had  to  work.  By  no  effort  could  she  reduce 
the  bright  masses  to  order.  Flora  Grant 
would  have  enjoyed  an  indubitable  triumph, 
if  she  could  have  witnessed  Mane's  in- 
effectual struggle. 

At  last  Esme  started  up,  and  shaking  out 
her  wondrous  locks,  which  fell  literally  below 
her  knees  with  flecks  of  gold  gleaming  amid 
their  rich  waves,  she  said,  with  restored  arch- 
ness of  look  and  manner  — 

11  It  won't  do,  Marie,  we  must  give  it  up. 
I  am  sorry  to  shake  down  all  your  handiwork, 
but,  with  your  trembling  fingers,  and  my 
restless  head,  no  hair  could  be  done  up 
properly.  So  get  me  a  dress,  and  I  will  go 
down  to  breakfast  with  this  dreadful  mane 
loose.  I  cannot  keep  Miss  Tritton  wait- 
ing any  longer.     It  is  very  unfortunate  that 
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I  should  have  been  so  sleepy  this  morning. 
Do  not  look  so  serious,  Marie  ;  Mr.  Greatorix 
cannot  possibly  arrive  just  yet ;  it  is  only  a 
quarter  past  nine,  and  you  know  he  has  to 
drive  from  Canterbury.  Directly  after  break- 
fast, I  will  come  to  you  again." 

Marie  did  as  she  was  bidden.  The  dress 
was  brought,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
Esme  was  opening  the  door  of  the  dining 
room. 

"  I  hope  I  do  not  scandalize  you,  Rachel, 
by  appearing  thus  dishevelled.  I  have  quite 
horrified  Marie,  by  the  proceeding;"  said 
Esme  gaily,  seating  herself,  as  she  spoke,  by 
the  round  breakfast  table,  at  which  Rachel 
was  presiding  over  an  array  of  "  Spode,"  that 
would  have  set  the  mouth  watering  of  the 
most  lukewarm  china-maniac. 

Rachel  laughingly  declared  her  ability  to 
sustain  the  shock  which  had  thus  been  given 
to  her  nerves,  and  amid  pleasant  comments 
upon   their    respective    telegrams,    she    and 
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Esme  quickly  dispatched  their  morning  meal. 
After  which,  Rachel  went  upstairs  to  Mrs. 
St.  Vincent,  and  Esme  withdrew  to  keep  her 
faith  with  Marie. 

It  was  well  that  Esme  did  so  without  loss 
of  time. 

Although  lovers  are  not  gifted  with  wings, 
similar  to  those  which  flaunt  so  jauntily  from 
the  round  shoulders  of  Cupid,  they  are 
generally  tolerably  expeditious  in  their  move- 
ments, when  distance  lies  between  them  and 
the  object  of  their  passion. 

Before  Marie  had  given  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  hair  dressing,  which,  upon  a 
second  trial,  she  was  able  to  perform  far  more 
satisfactorily,  a  fly  had  driven  up  to  the 
house,  through  which  the  sharp  ring  of  a 
bell  quickly  resounded.  A  slight  stir  fol- 
lowed. 

Esme  knew  intuitively  that  Arthur  had 
arrived.  And  it  was  even  so.  While  she 
stood,   with    clasped    hands    and  a    beating 
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heart,  in  the  centre  of  her  chamber,  Marie 
had  passed  to  its  door,  and  was  speaking  to 
someone  without. 

"  If  you  please,  Mrs.  Simonds,"  such  was 
Marie's  surname,  "  Miss  Tritton  said  I  was 
to  tell  you,  to  let  Miss  Montague  know,  that 
Mr.  Greatorix  was  here." 

The  cherry-cheeked  damsel,  who  delivered 
this  message,  was  in  considerable  awe  of 
Marie,  otherwise  she  could  not  have 
restrained  her  excitement  from  bubbling  forth 
in  words. 

The  riches  of  Esme,  the  beauty  of  Esme, 
and  the  absent  lover  of  Esme,  had,  between 
them,  converted  her  into  a  heroine  of  fairy 
romance,  in  the  estimation  of  the  domestics 
at  Sunnyside. 

The  actual  arrival  of  the  absentee  lover, 
therefore,  caused  a  perfect  flutter  of  sympathy 
and  curiosity  amongst  them,  which  the  lucky 
parlour-maid  (lucky,  because  she  caught  the 
first  glimpse  of  Arthur)  by  no  means  allayed, 
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as  she  described  his  personal  appearance. 
In  her  opinion,  at  least,  Arthur  was  quite 
worthy  of  the  heroine  of  fairy-land. 

There  was  no  haste  in  the  actions  of  Esme, 
when  Marie  gently  repeated  the  substance  of 
the  message  to  her.     She  only  said  — 

"  Thank  you,  Marie,  "  very  quietly,  and  by 
her  manner  Marie  knew  that  she  wished  to 
be  left  alone. 

Marie  closed  the  door  very  softly  after  her, 
so  softly  indeed  that  Esme  scarcely  knew 
she  had  gone.  Looking  around  her,  however,, 
Esme  found  herself  alone. 

Then,  on  the  same  spot  whereon  the  night 
before  she  had  knelt  in  humble  supplication 
for  pardon,  she  again  lifted  up  her  hands. 
No  words  came  from  between  her  parted  lips. 
In  the  tumult  of  her  rapture,  she  could  not  put 
her  thankfulness  into  syllables.  She  could  only 
kneel  lowly  down  and  offer  the  dumb  joy  of 
her  heart.  Surely,  He,  the  Loving  Father, 
sanctified  it. 
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Then  she  arose,  took  one  glance  in  her 
mirror,  Esme  was  only  a  woman  (be  it  re- 
membered) and  forgetful  of  anxious  moments, 
of  waiting  and  of  doubts,  she  went  forth  to 
meet  her  lover. 

Rachel  was  wont,  in  after  days,  to  aver 
that  she  was  present  when  Esme  and  Arthur 
met.  But  to  this  statement  they  were  neither 
of  them  ever  known  to  give  credence.  Not 
even,  would  they  accord  their  belief,  when 
Rachel  told  them  circumstantially  of  certain 
erratic  actions,  which  were  performed  by 
Arthur,  while  he  waited  for  the  coming  of 
Esme. 

"  It  was  a  very  short  time,"  Rachel  would 
say,  il  you  were  not  long  in  making  your 
appearance,  Esme ;  but,  I  am  sure,  Mr. 
Greatorix  shook  hands  half-a-dozen  times 
with  me,  and  that  he  walked  round  and  round 
the  room  like  a  poor  panther  at  the  Zoo. 
He  kept  forgetting  me,  you  see,  Esme,  and 
then,  when  his  politeness  put  in  a  reminder  of 
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my  presence,  he  gave  me  another  shake  of 
the  hand,  as  if  he  had  only  just  been 
announced.  Of  course,  I  understood  it  all, 
and  went  through  the  pantomime  quite  de- 
murely ;  but,  I  am  afraid  if  you  had  not  come 
when  you  did,  I  must  have  laughed  outright. 
Another  '  How  d'ye  do  Miss  Tritton,  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you,'  would  have  been  too  much 
for  my  gravity." 

A  peal  of  laughter,  coupled  with  a 
vehement  denial,  generally  followed  the  narra- 
tive of  these,  and  the  like  facts.  Nevertheless, 
Rachel  was  present,  when  Esme,  radiant  and 
blushing,  was  folded  to  the  breast  of  her 
lover.  But  Rachel  quickly  saw  that  she  was 
totally  unperceived.  Whereupon,  with  a  soft 
laugh,  she  stole  away  ;  happy,  because  her 
friends  were  happy.  By  reason  of  unselfish- 
ness, she  was,  perhaps,  as  glad  as  they. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  intense 
happiness  of  the  few  days,  which  succeeded 
to  the  arrival  of  Arthur. 
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After  the  first  tumultuous  rapture  of  re- 
union had  passed,  the  joy  of  Esme  and  her 
betrothed  settled  into  a  bliss  which,  the 
loved  memory  of  their  dead,  chastened, 
without  clouding. 

Of  couse,  Arthur  gave  a  graphic  account 
of  his  useless  journey  to  Brashleigh,  beginning 
with  his  impatience  to  get  there  so  soon  as  he 
had  read  the  letters  which  he  found  at  the 
Club,  and  ending  with  his  return,  cold,  hungry 
and  tired,  to  "  Limmer's  ;  "  on  Sunday  night. 
Arrived  at  this  point,  the  description,  which 
he  gave  of  his  disasters,  became  infinitely 
more  cheerful.  He  could  make  very  merry, 
now,  over  the  haste  with  which  he  had  de- 
voured his  late  repast,  dispatched  Pickard 
with  telegrams  (those  telegrams,  which 
Esme  thought  so  much  better  than  valen- 
tines, but  which  were  not,  after  all,  delivered 
the  night  they  were  sent  off)  and  settled 
upon  taking  the  very  first  train  to  Canter- 
bury. 
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((  I  thought,  darling,  you  and  Miss  Tritton 
would  certainly  have  got  my  telegrams  on 
Sunday  night,  or  I  do  not  know  that,  I  should 
have  dared  to  present  myself,  at  such  an  un- 
earthly time  as  a  little  after  ten,"  Arthur  said 
more  than  once  to  Esme,  and  each  time  that 
he  had  so  said,  she  made  answer,  like  the 
little  hypocrite  which  her  words  proved  her  to 
be  — 

"  Yes,  Arthur,  it  was  much  too  early  for 
you  to  arrive !  It  was  a  dreadful  bore  alto- 
gether, and  it  disturbed  me  before  I  was  half 
awake." 

But,  somehow,  although  his  fiancee  thus 
spoke,  and  with  much  show  of  displeasure, 
Arthur  did  not  seem  to  think  any  further 
apology  necessary,  and  the  descriptions,  of  the 
how,  when,  and  where  that  had  taken  place 
during  his  absence,  went  on  with  uninterrupted 
harmony.  There  were  two  points  in  his 
conversation  which  were  deserving  of  notice. 
And  they  attracted  the  attention  of  Esme. 
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The  first  was  that  Arthur  never,  by  the 
slightest  word,  revealed  aught  respecting  his 
going  to,  his  stay  at,  or  his  return  from, 
Gibraltar.  The  course  of  conversation,  how- 
ever, one  day,  led  him  so  directly  into  the 
matter  that  he  could  not  help  observing  upon 
it  — 

"  I  miss  your  uncle  more  and  more  every 
day,  my  dear  Esme.  I  never  thought  he 
would  have  been  taken,  before  I  could  tell  him 
all  about  the  business  which  took  me  to 
'Gib.'" 

"  No,"  returned  Esme  sadly.  She  did 
not  know  what  else  to  say,  and  she  waited, 
expecting  that,  perhaps,  Arthur  would  take 
her  into  his  confidence ;  since,  that  other 
confidence  was  denied  to  him  by  death. 

But  he  did  not.  He  was  silent  for  a  short 
time,  and  when  next  he  spoke  it  was  upon  an 
entirely  different  subject. 

The  other  point,  upon  which  Esme  often 
pondered,  was  this.     Arthur  did  not  seem  to 
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have  any  knowledge  respecting  the  roll  of 
papers  with  which,  Ralph  Grant  had  charged 
her  to  possess  herself,  in  the  event  of  his 
death,  whensoever  this  should  happen.  And, 
thereby,  she  was  perplexed  exceedingly. 

It  had  seemed  to  Esme  that  it  would  be 
right  to  tell  her  affianced  husband  of  the 
interview  which  had  taken  place  between 
Lord  Oakdene  and  herself.  She  watched 
anxiously,  therefore,  for  some  allusion  to  the 
papers  which  would  enable  her  to  tell  of  her 
fruitless  search  for  them,  and,  from  telling 
of  this  search,  to  speak  of  that  event  to 
which  it  ultimately  led.  No  such  allusion, 
however,  came  to  her  help.  It  was  evident, 
she  thought  in  consequence,  that  Arthur  was 
quite  ignorant  upon  the  matter.  The  secret 
rested,  therefore,  between  Esme  and  her  dead 
uncle,  and  she  resolved  that  not  even  her 
affection  for  Arthur  should  tempt  her  to 
betray  it. 

And,  with  this  secret  of  a  charge  from  the 
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dead  to  be  kept  inviolate,  another  secret  had 
perforce  to  be  kept  inviolate  also.  The  one, 
in  a  manner,  hinged  upon  the  other. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Esme  hid  from 
Arthur  the  love  which  Lord  Oakdene  had 
betrayed  for  her. 

Thus  as  Arthur  Greatorix  had,  a  secret, 
from  Esme  Montague — the  secret  of  his 
journey — so  had  Esme  Montague,  a  secret, 
from  Arthur  Greatorix — the  secret  of  a  roll 
of  unfound  papers,  and,  coupled  with  the 
secret  of  that  roll  of  unfound  papers,  there 
was  the  secret  of  a  man's  love. 

And  these  secrets  were  kept,  alike  by  Esme 
and  Arthur,  the  one  from  the  other. 

Whether  wisely,  or  otherwise,  who  may 
tell? 


CHAPTER  X. 

ON     THE     PIER. 

41  That  is  the  handsomest  girl  in  Brighton." 
The  speaker  in  question  was  none  other 
than  the  individual  who  had  watched  the 
carriage  which  conveyed  Esme  Montague 
from  the  precincts  of  Brashleigh  Manor — who 
had  afterwards  accosted  Nellie,  and  who  had 
subsequently  possessed  himself  of  the  letter, 
which  he  opened,  read,  reclosed,  refastened, 
and  returned — it  was  the  same  individual,  in 
fact,  who  had  successfully  eluded  the  notice 
of  Arthur  Greatorix  at  "  Limmer's,"  and  who 
had  followed  John  Pickard  to  the  house  in 
the  Regent's  Park. 

"  That  is  the  handsomest  girl  in  Brighton." 
At  the  repetition  of  this   remark,  the  fair- 
haired,  gentlemanly-looking  stripling,  to  whom 
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it  was  addressed,  looked  about  him  in  sur- 
prise. He  and  his  companion  were  standing 
upon  the  pier  at  Brighton.  The  "  queen  of 
watering  places  "  was  full  to  overflowing.  At 
the  time  of  this  story,  it  was  in  the  zenith  of 
its  popularity.  The  best  teams  were  driven, 
and  the  best  horses  ridden,  then,  by  gentlemen, 
rather  than  by  their  tradesmen.  Farmers 
could  pay  their  rents,  therefore,  landowners 
enjoyed  not  only  prestige,  but  also  full 
pockets. 

Moreover,  in  those  days,  professional 
beauties  had  not  been  heard  of.  The  lovely 
faces,  of  those  whom  society  admitted  within 
her  charmed  pale,  could  not  be  purchased  for 
little  more  than  a  few  pence  at  the  nearest 
photographers. 

But  then,  as  it  is  now,  and  as  it  always 
has  been,  and  as  it  always  will  be,  a  beautiful 
woman  attracted  universal  attention,  if  not 
universal  admiration. 

The  pier  was  crowded.     The  sun    shone, 
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the  band  played,  while  the  sea  sparkled  and 
danced  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  gloom  of 
winter  was  forgotten. 

To  and  fro,  chattering  gaily,  moved  the 
throng  of  fashionables.  And,  to  and  fro, 
moved  the  lady  who  had  excited  the  eulogy 
with  which  this  chapter  opened. 

Bertie  Hope  (such  was  the  name  of  the 
stripling  to  whom  the  eulogy  had  been  ad- 
dressed) had  no  time  to  frame  an  answer, 
before  his  companion  continued  — 

"  By  Jove,  she's  lovely  !  " 

"  Who,  or  what,  are  you  talking  about, 
Max?"  asked  Bertie  absently. 

"  Who,  or  what,  am  I  talking  about,  you 
insensate  child,"  echoed  his  companion,  im- 
patiently;  "  when  will  you  be  out  of  swad- 
dling clothes  ?  I  perpetrated  the  expression 
of  an  opinion  upon  an  unparalleled  specimen 
of  feminine  loveliness,  under  the  imbecile 
idea  that  your  juvenile  faculties  would  be  able 
to   appreciate  such  a  marvellous   amount  of 
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beauty.  But  I  see  your  baby  mind  is  in- 
capable and  feeble  to  a  hopeless  degree." 

"  Don't  be  cross,  Max,"  interrupted  Bertie 
penitently;  "I  didn't  see  the  lady;  a  fellow 
can't  help  that,  I  suppose  !  " 

"  You  never  do  see  anything,  mon  g argon, 
that  is  worth  looking  at.  In  the  present 
instance,  your  want  of  observation  is  pro- 
voking, as  you  might  have  been  able,  per- 
haps, to  tell  me  the  name  of  the  beautiful 
unknown.  For  the  love  of  Plutus,  open  your 
eyes  a  little  wider,  and  do  not  keep  them  for 
ever  stuck  fast  upon  an  image,  which  is  as 
round  as  a  dumpling  and  as  red  as  a  peony." 

"  That  is  a  hit  at  Laura,"  interrupted  the 
boy.      (Bertie  was  only  seventeen.) 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  sneered  his  companion ; 
"  who  ever  heard  of  any  fact,  in  either  ancient 
or  modern  history,  so  preposterous,  as  ten 
thousand  a  year  falling  in  love  with  fat  hands, 
and  flat  feet." 

VOL.  II.  O 
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Bertie  crimsoned,  as  he  retorted  angrily  — 
"  It's  thundering  ungentlemanlike,  Max,  I 
call  it,  to  speak  of  any  lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance in  that  manner,  and  if  you  think  that 
I  am  going  to  stand  it  just  because  I  happen 
to  be — to  be — well — just  not  quite  so  old  as 
you  are,"  Bertie  was  too  wrathful  to  articu- 
late as  fast  as  he  wished,  "you  make  an 
awful  mistake.  I  am  sick  of  this  stupid  pier. 
I  shall  go  and  see  if  my  mother  cares  to 
drive,  and  if  she  does  not,  I  shall  have  out 
the  tandem." 

"  Bravo,  Bertie!"  was  the  sarcastic  retort, 

"  thank  the  fates,  for  allowing  you  to  get  so 

much  excitement  out  of  so  small  a  measure 

of  provocation.      Cause,  by  no  means  equal 

to  effect,  I   assure  you,   mon   clier !     Decline 

to  grow  old,  my  sweet  youth,  or,  you  will  lose 

this  delightfully  explosive  emotion,  along  with 

a  few  other  specialities  which  are  by  no  means 

to  be  lightly  esteemed.     Confess  now,    that 

you  are  dying  to  pitch  me  over  into  that  un- 
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commonly  damp  ocean,  and  all  for  the  love 
of  Laura,  whose  ancestors  grew  rich  by  mak- 
ing jam  tarts,  and  who,  with  her  widowed 
maternal  progenitor,  lives  at  that  addenda/mto 
Brighton,  called  Hove.  No,  Bertie,  under  no 
pretence  whatever  can  I  consent  to  your 
immediate  retirement  from  this  festive  pier. 
If  I  were  so  weak,  it  goes  without  saying, 
that  you  would  rush  straight  to  the  lovely 
Laura,  and  pour  out  to  her  a  touching  recital, 
both  of  your  injuries  and  of  my  delinquencies. 
Madame  voire  mere  and  the  tandem  are 
myths,  my  dear  boy,  in  which,  with  candour 
unimpeachable,  I  frankly  confess  I  have  no 
faith  !  " 

Bertie  Hope  did  not  reply.  He  was  not 
sulky  in  disposition,  but  the  jeering  jargon  of 
his  companion  annoyed  him.  Bertie  could 
give  and  take  chaff  as  well,  or  better,  perhaps, 
than  most  youngsters  of  his  age.  But  he 
was  dumb  before  sarcasm.  And  then,  he  had 
a    very    sincere    admiration,    for    the    con- 
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fectioner's  fair  descendant.  In  fact,  he 
considered  himself  to  be  very  much  in  love 
with  her  flaxen  locks  and  big  blue  eyes,  and, 
being  by  nature  honest  and  true,  he  felt  it  to 
be  his  bounden  duty  to  protect  her  from  all 
disparaging  remarks.  But,  he  was  no  match 
in  the  matter  of  words,  for  his  companion. 
So,  he  remained  silent,  with  folded  arms, 
looking  irresolutely  towards  the  exit  from  the 
pier. 

"  Come,  Bertie!"  said  his  companion  pre- 
sently, with  mimic  pathos  and  mock  concern, 
"  tell  me  that  you  are  going  to  give  me  up — 
cut  my  acquaintance — cast  our  friendship  to 
the  winds  of  Heaven  —  mangle  your  own 
tender  throat — sever  my  mature  windpipe ; 
in  fact,  do  anything  you  like,  except  marry 
Laura  of  the  tarts  and  puffs.  But,  for  pity's 
sake,  wear  a  more  agreeable  expression  upon 
your  interesting  physiogonomy.,, 

Bertie  laughed.  He  couldn't  help  himself. 
Encouraged  by  this  sign    of    restored    good 
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humour,  George  Maxwell,  or  as  Bertie  called 
him,  "  Max,"  continued  his  harangue. 

"  Come  along;  let  us  go  and  cement  our 
broken  hearts,  heal  our  wounded  affection, 
and  calm  our  perturbed  spirits,  over  a  game  of 
pyramids.  Wait  a  moment  though/'  he 
added,  "  I  am  hanged  if  that  piece  of  re- 
splendent loveliness  is  not  coming  our  way 
again,  and  I  should  like  to  convince  myself, 
that  her  face,  figure,  and  complexion,  are  as 
perfect  as  they  appeared  to  be  at  first  sight. 
She,  or  rather,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  say,  they, 
are  under  pretty  strong  escort  anyhow." 

Bertie  looked  up,  and  doffed  his  hat,  the 
moment  that  he  did  so,  to  the  lady  whose 
personal  attractions  had  been  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  George  Maxwell.  Then,  with  a 
look  of  considerable  astonishment  upon  his 
frank,  boyish  face,  Bertie  said  in  an  under- 
tone, as  she  passed  along  — 

"  Why,  Max,  where  on  earth  can  you  have 
been  hanging  out,  that  you  don't  know  who 
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Miss  Montague  is,  when  you  see  her?  There 
is  a  perfect  furore  about  her,  and  there  has 
been  ever  since  she  arrived  last  week.  None 
of  the  other  women  can  hold  a  candle  to  her. 
I  thought  that  everybody  in  Brighton  knew 
her  by  sight." 

George  Maxwell  coloured  slightly,  and 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  replied  care- 
lessly— 

"  Gout  ;  hereditary  gout  !  I  have  been 
held  fast  to  my  room  by  it  for  the  last  few 
days.  I  hate  this  detestable  hole,  and,  should 
have  cut  it  long  ago,  but  for  my  still  more 
detestable  complaint." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  like  it  better  ;  Brighton, 
I  mean,  not  the  gout,  now  that  you  have  seen 
the  beautiful  Miss  Montague,"  suggested 
Bertie. 

"  You  are  a  most  delightful  innocent,  mon 
petit,'  returned  George  Maxwell,  "  do  you 
suppose  that  loveliness,  howsoever  superlative 
it  might  be,  could  divert  the  bent  of  my  in- 
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clination  ?     Deduce  the  difference  of  this  by 
seventeen  from  seven-and-thirty." 

"  I  don't  know  how,"  answered  Bertie 
naively  ;  ll  but,  I  do  know,  that  all  the  world 
seems  to  be  perfectly  infatuated  with  Miss 
Montague,  and  that,  wherever  you  go,  people 
are  talking  about  her.  She  is  engaged  to  be 
married,  though,  to  Greatorix.  He  is  a 
Cornwall  man,  with  lots  of  tin,  and  as  she  has 
money  enough  to  buy  up  most  of  us,  I  should 
say  it  must  be  very  jolly  for  them,  take  it  all 
round." 

George  Maxwell  whistled  softly  to  himself. 
Then  he  said  — 

"  Cornwall  is  famous  for  tin,  mon  enfant. 
Are  you  jumbling  up  your  knowledge  of 
geography,  and  of  society  together,  I  won- 
der !  " 

Bertie,  by  this  time,  had  quite  let  go  his 
wrath  against  the  asperser  of  the  charms  of 
the  fair  Laura,  and  he  answered  with  perfect 
good-humour  — 
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"  I  am  not  quite  such  a  duffer  as  that.  I 
didn't  learn  much  at  Eton,  perhaps,  but  I 
got  on  all  right  with  my  slang,  you  know  !  If 
you  don't  believe  that  what  I  have  said  about 
Miss  Montague  is  all  right,  just  stop  here  a 
little  longer,  and  I  bet  you  a  sov.  that  we 
shall  see  Greatorix  bearing  down  after  her. 
They  call  them  the  ( fairy-yacht '  and  the 
4  iron-clad.'  He  is  such  a  splendid  looking 
fellow !  I  should  just  like  you  to  see  him — 
such  a  chest !  "  exclaimed  the  slight  stripling, 
enthusiastically. 

"  What,  of  tin  ?  "  was  the  teasing  re- 
joinder. 

"  Yes  ;  if  you  like.  I  don't  care.  You 
are  too  sharp  for  me,  Max.  Oakdene  is  my 
cousin,  you  see,  and  he  is  a  sort  of  connection 
of  the  widow  lady  with  whom  Miss  Montague 
lives,  so,  of  course,  I  know  all   about  them." 

"  You  are  a  clever  child,"  answered  George 
Maxwell,  looking  furtively  about  him  with  his 
cunning,  glittering  eyes,   "  but   I   must  deny 
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myself  the  benefit  of  your  delightful  pre- 
cocity, if  you  are  bent  upon  remaining  upon 
this  confounded  pier." 

"  The  sun  is  quite  hot,"  said  Bertie. 

He  and  his  companion  seemed  to  have 
changed  places,  with  regard  to  their  wish  con- 
cerning the  pier.  A  short  time  previously, 
Bertie  had  been  impatient  to  depart  from  its 
region,  whereas  now,  he  desired  to  stay. 
With  his  companion,  it  was  also  vice  versa. 

"  The  sun  is  quite  hot,"  repeated  Bertie, 
41  won't  you  stay,  Max,  and  inspect  the  '  iron- 
clad '  ?  " 

"Hang  the  ' iron-clad  !'  "  was  the  retort. 
"  Come,  Bertie !  you  promised  me  a  sight  of 
your  new  leader.  I  am  at  your  disposal  for 
the  next  half-hour,  if  you  are  inclined  for  the 
stables." 

Bertie  hesitated.  He  saw  many  friends, 
among  the  fashionable  idlers,  with  whom  he 
would  like  to  have  exchanged  greetings.  But 
what  boy  is  proof  against  showing  off  a  new 
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possession  in  horseflesh,  or,  indeed,  what  man 
either?  So  he  wavered,  and,  so  far  as  the 
pier,  the  "  fairy  -yacht,"  the  "  iron-clad,"  and 
his  friends  were  concerned,  Bertie  was 
lost. 

He  put  his  arm  through  that  of  his  com- 
panion, and  they  turned  away  together.  For 
one  who  had  but  just  recovered  from  an  attack 
of  gout,  the  footsteps  of  George  Maxwell 
were  quick  and  light  in  the  extreme.  They 
had,  in  reality,  lost  none  of  their  jaunty 
sprightliness  since  they  carried  him  so  airily 
along  the  paths  and  roads  surrounding 
Brashleigh  Manor  ;  while,  even  by  the  side 
of  the  youthful  Bertie,  George  Maxwell's 
figure  lost  nothing  by  comparison  on  the 
score  of  litheness  and  activity.  But,  not- 
withstanding his  freedom  of  gait,  and  easy 
bearing,  he  no  sooner  emerged  from  the  pier, 
than  he  hailed  a  passing  fly,  into  which  he 
promptly  jumped. 

"  Going  to    drive,    Max?"    asked    Bertie, 
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with    unfeigned    astonishment  ;    "  why,    it    is 
not  ten  minutes  '  walk  to  the  stables  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  but  get  in  Bertie,  there's  a 
good  fellow,  and  shut  the  door.  This  east 
wind  is  enough  to  cut  one  in  two." 

George  Maxwell  pulled  up  the  collar  of  his 
coat,  cowered  into  a  corner  of  the  vehicle, 
and  spoke  with  such  unusual  earnestness  that, 
Bertie  Hope  was  fain,  to  follow  his  injunction. 
So  into  the  fly  he  got,  and  they  were  soon 
rattling  down  a  side  street  in  the  direction  of 
the  stables. 

But  George  Maxwell  was  ill  at  ease. 
His  restless  eyes  were  ever  on  the  look 
out  from  the  carriage  window,  while  a  hard, 
and  unpleasant  smile  played  around  the 
corners  of  his  mouth.  He  was  an  odd  person, 
to  be  coupled  in  the  bonds  of  friendship  with 
Bertie  Hope.  And  yet  Bertie  Hope  rather 
liked  him,  and  felt  flattered  by  the  preference 
which  he  openly  showed  for  him.  They  had 
met  accidentally  in  Paris,  where  Bertie,  who 
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had  just  been  emancipated  from  the  espion- 
age of  a  tutor,  was  waiting  for  his  mother 
to  arrive  from  Italy. 

Mrs.  Hope  was  a  widow,  and  Bertie,  her 
only  child,  was  as  nearly  perfect,  in  her 
estimation,  as  any  human  being  could  pos- 
sibly be  ;  while  Bertie  was  almost  as  devoted 
to  her  as  she  was  to  him. 

He  was  a  frank,  open-hearted,  gentlemanly 
boy  ;  not  particularly  clever,  perhaps,  but  he 
was  plentifully  blessed  with  the  riches  of  this 
world,  and  so  he  did  not  need  brains  to  earn 
the  butter  wherewith  to  spread  his  bread. 

Probably  the  maternal  instincts  of  Mrs. 
Hope  might  have  caused  her  to  look  with 
some  doubtfulness  upon  the  fitness,  as 
companion  to  her  son,  of  George  Maxwell. 
But  she  never  saw  him.  By  some  slight 
alteration  of  her  plans,  she  did  not  meet  her 
son  in  Paris.  Therefore,  he  journeyed  to 
England  without  her.  But,  in  so  journeying, 
he  was  accompanied  by  George  Maxwell. 
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From  that  time,  however,  until  they  met  by- 
chance  at  Brighton,  there  had  been  an  in- 
terregnum in  their  intimacy ;  an  intimacy 
which  possessed  few  advantages,  perhaps,  to 
Bertie  Hope,  but  which  George  Maxwell  was 
right  well  pleased  should  be  renewed. 

Although  Bertie  was  young  in  years,  he 
constantly  formed  the  escort  of  his  mother. 
Consequently  his  acquaintance  with  a  goodly 
portion  of  society  was  by  no  means  limited  ; 
a  fact  which  rendered  him  of  infinite  service 
to  George  Maxwell.  It  was  the  attraction, 
perhaps,  which  drew  the  elder  man  to  the 
side  of  the  younger. 

Through  Bertie  Hope,  George  Maxwell  had 
discovered  that  Esme  Montague  and  her 
affianced  husband  were  at  Brighton. 

But  who  was  George  Maxwell  ? 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A    THUNDER-CLAP. 

The  information,  which  Bertie  Hope  had 
given  to  George  Maxwell  concerning  our 
hero  and  heroine,  was  strictly  true. 

Esme  and  Arthur  were  at  Brighton.  Flora 
Grant  was  also  there. 

To  explain  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
back  to  Sunnyside,  the  home  of  Rachel 
Tritton,  and  to  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of 
Arthur  Greatorix  beneath  its  roof.  Pleasantly 
enough,  as  we  know,  had  those  days  drifted 
by.  But  they  were  suddenly  broken  up.  A 
clap  of  thunder,  a  sudden  down-pour,  and  they 
were  gone  ! 

Mrs.  St.  Vincent  never  appeared  down- 
stairs. Leading  from  her  bed-chamber  was  a 
sitting-room,    into    which,    when  her    health 
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permitted,  she  could  be  wheeled  in  her  invalid 
chair. 

This  particular  apartment  was  the  especial 
care  of  Rachel,  who  loved  to  keep  it  bright 
and  cheery  for  the  sufferer. 

Throughout  the  year,  fresh  flowers  in  abun- 
dance were  always  to  be  found  there,  so  that 
with  its  sunny  windows,  its  picture-covered 
walls  and  pretty  furniture,  it  was  as  cheerful 
in  its  aspect  as  even  the  affectionate  heart  of 
Rachel  could  desire. 

Esme  had  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure 
to  Mrs.  St.  Vincent.  Indeed,  no  event,  for 
a  very  long  time  past,  had  so  completely 
aroused  her  interest,  and  drawn  her,  so  to 
speak,  out  of  herself,  as  the  coming  of  Esme 
to  Sunnyside. 

"A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever;" 
but,  over  and  above  the  gratification  which 
Mrs.  St.  Vincent  experienced  from  looking 
upon  the  fresh,  fair  face  of  Esme,  there  was, 
a  loneliness,  in  the  position  of  the  young  girl, 
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which  drew  forth  from  her  aged  friend  much 
tenderness  upon  her  behalf. 

Wealth  cannot  purchase  the  sting  from  out 
of  bereavement ;  the  possession  of  beauty 
cannot  free  its  possessor  from  blinding  tears 
and  an  aching  heart.  Thus  reflected  Mrs. 
St.  Vincent,  who  knew  right  well  that  the 
first  experience  of  grief,  which  had  come  to 
Esme,  was  both  sharp  and  deep. 

There  was  no  lack  of  sympathy,  therefore, 
in  the  heart  of  Mrs.  St.  Vincent,  when  she 
was  apprised  of  the  fact  that  Arthur  Great- 
orix  had  returned  to  the  side  of  his  betrothed. 
And  when,  shortly  afterwards,  beaming,  blush- 
ing, and  sweetly  shy,  Esme  brought  him  to 
be  presented  in  due  form  to  her  hostess,  the 
old  lady  was  still  further  contented  that  he 
should  have  arrived. 

Peering  keenly  up  into  his  face  through 
her  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  she  steadily 
regarded  him  for  a  few  seconds.  Then  she 
turned    away    with    a    sigh    of   unmistakable 
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relief.  The  inspection  had  been,  without 
doubt,  favourable  to  Arthur. 

11  May  God  spare  him  to  her,"  she  said  to 
Rachel,  when  the  lovers  withdrew  from  her 
presence  ;  "  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place, 
unless  my  old  eyes  deceive  me  sadly." 

After  their  first  visit  there  together,  Esme 
and  Arthur  went  often  to  the  pretty  upstairs 
room. 

One  day,  Arthur  had  then  been  rather  more 
than  a  week  at  Sunnyside,  Rachel,  Esme  and 
he  were  with  the  invalid  when  a  maid-servant, 
appeared,  who  brought  the  information  that 
someone  desired  to  see  "  Miss  Montague." 
Esme  looked  half-frightened  as  well  as  sur- 
prised— 

"  Who  can  it  be?"  she  said,  speaking 
partly  to  Rachel  and  partly  to  Arthur. 

"  It  is  a  gentleman,  if  you  please,  miss," 
said  the  servant,  supposing  herself  to  have 
been  addressed. 
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Esme  looked  still  more  astonished,  as  she 
returned  — 

u  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  ask  his 
name?" 

The  maid  retired,  and  Esme,  looking  at 
her  lover,  said  to  him  — 

"  It  must  be  someone  from  Brashleigh,  I 
think,  Arthur.  Surely,  there  is  nothing  the 
matter !  " 

Before  any  more  words  could  be  spoken, 
the  servant  returned,  and,  with  rather  an 
abashed  countenance,  began  a  half  apology 
for  herself. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  miss  ;  but  I  am  sure  I 
thought  he  was  a  gentleman  ;  he's  dressed 
just  like  one — a  high  hat  and  a  hatband,  and 
all.  I  am  sure  I'm  very  sorry,  miss.  He 
says  I  am  to  tell  you,  please,  that  he  is  the 
butler  from  Brighton,  and  that  he  has  brought 
a  letter  for  you  from  Mrs.  Grant,  and  that  his 
orders  was  very  partickler  not  to  give  it  on  no 
account  into  anybody's  hands  but  your  own." 
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"  The  butler,  from  Brighton !  "  ejaculated 
Esme  and  Arthur  in  a  breath,  while  a  little 
murmur  of  "  Brighton ! "  in  a  low  tone  of 
amazement  broke  from  Rachel. 

Esme  had  heard  once,  and  only  once,  from 
Flora  Grant  since  they  parted.  The  letter 
was  from  Calais,  and,  at  the  time  it  was 
written,  Flora  Grant  was  en  route  for  the 
French  capital.  Esme  answered  this  letter, 
and,  according  to  the  instructions  contained 
therein,  she  addressed  it  to  Paris.  She 
had  likewise  written  subsequently  to  give 
due  information  concerning  the  return  of 
Arthur. 

Once  more,  therefore,  the  daily  post  had 
become  of  moment  to  Esme.  Not,  as  when 
she  waited  for  the  coming  of  Arthur,  of  para- 
mount importance,  but  still,  of  sufficient 
interest  to  keep  her  anxious. 

"  Will  Aunt  Flora  wish  me  to  go  to  her 
directly,  and,  will  she  be  kind  to  Arthur,  when 
I  do  go?" 
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These  were  the  two  questions  which  Esme 
constantly  asked  herself. 

The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions 
could  come  only  through  the  post ;  while 
time  alone  could  reply  to  the  second. 

Waiting,  therefore,  to  hear  from  Flora 
Grant,  and  with  the  firm  conviction  that  this 
same  individual  was  in  Paris,  the  announce- 
ment that  a  butler,  from  Brighton — "the 
butler,  from  Brighton" — was  below,  utterly 
bewildered  Esme.  Turning  to  Arthur,  with  a 
pretty  little  gesture  of  entreaty,  she  said  — 

"  Come  with  me,  the  man  may  be  an  im- 
postor." 

"  I  had  no  thought  of  letting  you  interview 
him  alone,  my  darling,"  was  the  reply. 

And  they  left  the  room  together. 

But  there  was  no  imposition  in  the  matter. 
Esme  needed  no  protector. 

The  man,  so  like  unto  a  gentleman,  high 
hat,  hat-band  and  all,  proved  to  be  a  veritable 
butler ;  moreover,   a  butler  of   no  small   im- 
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portance,  at  any  rate,  in  his  own  estimation. 
Esme  recognised  him  immediately,  as  the  one 
whom  Flora  Grant  had  engaged  when  she 
made  her  changes,  at  Brashleigh,  in  the 
domestic  staff.  He  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  complete  stranger  to  Arthur 
Greatorix,  whose  countenance,  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  considerable  perplexity,  during  the 
utterance  of  the  first  few  sentences  which 
were  spoken  by  Esme. 

The  letter   from   Flora  Grant   was  to   the 
following  effect  — 

"  King's  Road, 

"  Brighton, 

M  Wednesday. 
"  Dear  Esme, 

"I  am  sending  Parkins  to  deliver 

this  note  to  you  in  person,  and  he  will  also 

arrange  for  your  journey  to  me.   I  wish  you  to 

leave   Sunnyside   at  once.      France   did    not 

agree  with  me,  so  I  came  here  the  day  before 

yesterday.     I  shall  probably  return  to  Paris 
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next  month.       Everybody  tells  me  that  I  am 

looking   wretchedly    ill    and    thin.     I   do  not 

wonder  at  this,  since  I  cannot  sleep,  nor  have 

I    the    smallest  appetite.     If  you  had  made 

Brashleigh  more   cheerful  for   me  we    might 

have  spent  the  winter  there,  which,  after  all, 

Would  have  been  less  disagreeable,   I   think, 

than  staying  about  at  hotels.     I  hate  them  all 

so  much  that  I  have  taken  a  house  here  for  a 

month.     Of  course,  therefore,   I  require  you 

directly.     I  have  sent   for  Finette,   and  some 

of  the  other  servants   have  already   arrived. 

Parkins  knew  their  addresses,  and  those,  who 

had  not  found  situations,  were  glad  enough 

to    come.       Perhaps    you    might    get    Miss 

Tritton  to  let  you  leave  Cinderella  with  her, 

until  we  are  really  settled.       Countess  is  very 

well,  but  one  dog  is  enough  for  us  at  present. 

With  love, 

"  Your  affectionate  Aunt, 

"  Flora  Grant." 
Such    was    the    thunder-clap — such    the 
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sudden  down-pour,  which  eventually  dispersed 
the  happy  party  at  Sunnyside ! 

When  it  burst  over  them,  Esme  and  Arthur 
looked  at  each  other,  for  a  few  seconds,  in 
silence.  Then  they  dismissed  Parkins  to  the 
quarters  of  the  Sunnyside  domestics,  and 
looked  again  in  silence  at  each  other. 

Little  by  little,  now  a  word,  then  a  sigh. 
Arthur  had  arrived  at  a  certain  conception  of 
the  want  of  consideration  which,  Esme  had 
sustained,  during  his  absence,  at  the  hands 
of  "  Aunt  Flora." 

But  the  selfishness  of  this  letter  far  ex- 
ceeded all  that  he  had  previously  imagined. 

His  wrath  was  stirred,  and  his  indignation 
excited,  as  neither  the  one,  nor  the  other,  had 
ever  before  been  stirred,  or  excited,  against  a 
woman. 

Taking  the  heavily  black  bordered  sheet  of 
paper,  whereon  the  letter  was  transcribed, 
from  the  hands  of  Esme,  he  tossed  it  upon 
the  table.     Then,  as  the  sweet,  wistful  eyes 
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of  his   betrothed  travelled  slowly  upwards  to 
his  own,  his  words  broke  forth  — 

"  You  shall  go  to  Brighton,  darling,  just 
when  you  like.  You  must  not  be  hurried. 
If  you  prefer  to  remain  here  a  little  longer, 
write  to  Mrs.  Grant,  and  say  so.  Parkins 
can  take  back  your  letter." 
.     "  Oh,  Arthur  !  " 

11  Yes,  darling!  Tell  me  what  your  wishes 
are,  and  I — I  will  write,"  he  concluded  hotly. 

Esme  gave  a  little  gasp.  It  was  all 
different  now  that  Arthur,  her  own  old  Arthur, 
was  there  to  take  care  of  her.  She  remem- 
bered how  forlorn  she  had  felt  without  him. 
She  thought  how  miserable  that  letter  would 
have  made  her,  if  he  had  not  been  present. 
So  the  gasp  was  one  of  delight,  not  of 
horror;  and,  she  stole  confidingly  to  him,  with 
that  sweet  sense  of  trust  and  protection, 
which  in  itself  is  happiness  to  a  woman. 

"What  do  you  wish,   darling?"  he  whis- 
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pered  with  a  kiss,  as  he  felt  the  soft  little 
hands  steal  so  clingingly  into  his. 

But  Esme  did  not  answer.  She  was  think- 
ing of  the  studied  manner  in  which  Flora 
Grant  had  ignored  Arthur  throughout  the 
letter,  and  it  pained  her  exceedingly. 

"  There  is  nothing  said  about  you,"  at  last, 
she  murmured  timidly. 

Arthur  laughed. 

"  No,  darling,  but  that  does  not  matter. 
When  you  go,  I  shall  be  your  escort,  all  the 
same." 

Esme  was  growing  more  content  each 
moment.  It  was  so  happy — so  like  old  times, 
thus  to  be  appropriated.  The  masterful  words 
of  Arthur  were  sweet  as  the  sweetest  music 
to  her  ear.  They  awoke  a  depth  of  love, 
within  her  breast,  which  was  all  unknown  to 
her  before.  A  thrill  of  purest  passion  swept 
through  her  veins,  as  she  said,  falteringly  — 

"  I   could  not  go  without  you,  Arthur.     I 
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cannot  suffer  again,  as  I  suffered  when  you 
were  away  from  me." 

Then  half  ashamed  both  of  her  confession 
and  of  the  warmth  with  which  it  had  been 
made,  she  hid  her  blushes  upon  her  lover's 
shoulder.  Gently  raising  her  pretty  head,  he 
gazed  fondly  down  upon  her  face.  And,  as 
so  he  gazed,  he  read  something  written  there- 
on, which  made  his  heart  beat  fast — his 
breath  come  short.  After  awhile,  he  slowly 
put  the  sweet  face  a  little  further  from  him, 
and,  as  he  put  it  from  him,  his  gaze  was 
even  more  gentle,  and  more  tender,  than 
before. 

The  blue-veined  eyelids,  with  their  long 
lashes,  drooped  and  quivered,  the  rosy  lips 
trembled,  the  pink  cheeks  paled.  But  still 
he  gazed  fixedly  upon  them — too  supremely 
happy  to  speak — almost  to  breathe.  Then 
he  rained  kisses,  fast  and  loving,  upon 
eyelid,  lip  and  cheek,  knowing  full  well  the 
while  that,    henceforth    and    for   ever,    there 
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lived  for  him,  to  guard  and  to  cherish,  the 
tender,  passionate  love,  of  a  fond,  true- 
hearted  woman. 

Then  Arthur  Greatorix  knew  also,  and,  he 
rejoiced,  as  he  knew,  that  the  child-life  of 
Esme  Montague  was  dead — her  full,  perfect 
womanhood  was  born. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter?  " 

This  question  was  prefaced  by  a  vast 
amount  of  shaking  and  rattling  of  the  door 
handle. 

"May  I  come  in?"  continued  Rachel, 
moving  slowly  into  the  room,  her  kind  little 
face  wearing  a  look  of  grave  concern. 

The  spell  was  broken.  For  a  few  brief 
moments,  Esme  and  Arthur  had  been  con- 
scious only  of  each  other.  Earth,  air,  sky, 
the  whole  world  had  been  forgotten  in  their 
speechless  rapture.  Rachel's  voice  recalled 
them  from  the  bliss  in  which  their  spirits  had 
been  bound. 

Esme    was    the    first    to    recover   herself : 
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looking  somewhat  vacantly    at   Rachel,    she 
said  — 

"  Oh,  no,  Rachel  dear,  thank  you  ;  there  is 
nothing  the  matter,  at  least,  I  think  not — 
there  is  nothing  the  matter,  is  there,  Arthur?" 
she  added,  addressing  her  lover  but  without 
looking  at  him. 

Esme  found  it  very  difficult,  to  recall  any- 
thing distinctly,  to  her  memory,  at  that 
particular  moment,  therefore,  in  despair,  she 
had  appealed  to  Arthur.  In  point  of  fact, 
she  was  not  at  all  certain  whether  there  was 
or  there  was  not  anything  the  matter.  She 
had  a  hazy  idea  of  an  unpleasant  letter  from 
Flora  Grant,  but,  the  idea  was  too  dim,  for 
an  explanation  thereof  to  be  attempted. 

Rachel  was  wondrously  discreet.  She  did 
not  take  so  much  as  one  furtive  glance  at 
either  of  her  companions.  Possibly,  had  she 
been  less  considerate,  a  peep  at  Arthur's  tall 
figure  would  have  afforded  her  some  slight 
amusement.     He  was  so  evidently  enthralled, 
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so  utterly  powerless  to  escape  from  the  bon- 
dage of  his  deep  emotion,  so  abashed,  in  fact, 
by  his  sudden  recall  from  the  groves  of 
Elysium  into  which  he  had  wandered,  that, 
he  was  by  no  means  master,  either  of  his 
position,  or  of  his  surrounding  circumstances. 

Women  are  proverbially  quicker  of  wit  than 
men.  While  Arthur  was  dumb  and  some- 
thing very  like  shame-faced,  Esme  found  her 
tongue,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  although 
coherency  of  idea  was  far  from  her,  her  pres- 
ence of  mind. 

Finding  that  Arthur  continued  silent,  she 
continued  hurriedly  — 

"  The  truth  is,  Rachel,  I  believe  Aunt  Flora 
has  returned  to  England,  and  I  think  she  has 
written  to  say  something  about  my  going 
back  to  her.  The  letter  is  on  the  table,  so  I 
will  read  it  again,  for  I  am  not  quite  sure 
what  its  contents  really  are." 

Whereupon,  Esme  took  up  the  letter  and 
commenced  its  perusal.    The  words   danced 
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a  little  before  her  eyes,  turned  topsy-turvy, 
performed  somersaults  and  otherwise  rendered 
themselves  as  unintelligible  as  possible ; 
nevertheless,  they  were  of  considerable  service 
to  Esme,  who,  with  bent  head,  converted  them 
into  an  opportunity  for  recovering  her  com- 
posure. 

Rachel  was  aghast  at  the  prospect  of  losing 
her  friends.  She  waited,  however,  with  her 
usual  amount  of  patient  consideration,  until 
Esme  should  tell  her  something  more  definite  ; 
now  stirring  the  fire  as  she  thus  waited,  and 
then  tripping  hither  and  thither,  fully  intent, 
apparently,  upon  putting  either  a  book 
straight,  or  a  piece  of  bric-a-brac. 

u  Have  you  made  it  all  out  ?  "  asked  Arthur 
coming  at  last  to  the  rescue  of  Esme,  and 
putting  his  arm  softly  around  her  slight  waist. 

He  had  recovered  himself,  and  was  feeling 
a  little  ashamed  of  the  manner  in  which, 
alone,  he  had  left  Esme  to  bear  the  brunt 
of    the    conversation    with    Rachel.      So,   he 
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wanted  to  atone  for  his  fault,  as  lovingly 
as  possible. 

"  I  think  so/'  replied  Esme  in  answer  to 
his  question ;  "  but,  I  do  not  at  all  know, 
what  to  do." 

11  Miss  Tritton  will  help  you,  I  am  sure," 
he  said  promptly. 

Then  placing  a  chair  for  Rachel,  and  draw- 
ing Esme  to  the  sofa,  he  added  gaily  — 

"  We  will  hold  a  council  of  war." 

So  they  all  three  sat  down,  and  a  grave 
discussion  ensued,  concerning  the  flitting  of 
Esme  from  Sunnyside  to  Brighton. 

"  It  is  the  last  place  in  all  the  world  to  go 
to,  so  soon  after  the  death  of  poor  Uncle 
Ralph,"  she  said,  in  the  midst  of  the  debate 
relative  to  the  summons  from  Flora  Grant. 

Rachel  and  Arthur  fully  agreed  in  the 
opinion  which  Esme  thus  expressed  ;  but 
what  was  to  be  done  ? 

Esme  did  not  show  Rachel  the  letter  itself; 
she  was  too  much  vexed  at  its  whole  tone. 
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Moreover,  Esme  did  not  wish  Rachel  to  know, 
after  all  her  kind  hospitality,  how  recklessly 
Flora  Grant,  was  disposed  to  make  a  conve- 
nience of  Sunnyside,  with  regard  to  Cinder- 
ella. 

Esme  never  forgot  that  "  Aunt  Flora"  had 
been  wife  to  "  Uncle  Ralph,"  and  that  so,  it 
was  her  bounden  duty  to  hide  the  faults  of 
this  self-same  "  Aunt  Flora,"  as  much  as 
might  be.  Arthur  also  entertained  the  same 
feeling  of  esprit  de  corps  with  regard  to  the 
widow  of  his  dear  old  friend,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, he  fully  understood  the  reticence  of 
Esme  upon  the  matter. 

With  each  other,  Esme  and  Arthur  had,  of 
course,  nothing  to  hide — nothing  to  hide — at 
least — upon  this  point. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  conclave  of 
three  which  sat  upon  the  Brighton  document 
arrived  at  a  conclusion.  When  arrived  at,  it 
resolved  itself  thus  :  Esme  was  forthwith 
to  write  a  letter,  in  which  she  should  declare 
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her  willingness  to  proceed  to  Brighton,  on  the 
morrow,  under  the  escort  of  Mr.  Arthur  Great- 
orix  and  her  old  nurse,  Marie. 

Moreover,  it  wras  decided  that  this  same 
letter  should  be  dispatched  at  once  by  the 
hand  of  the  gentlemanlike-looking  butler,  who 
should  be  admonished  to  depart  with  all 
speed,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  reaching  his 
destination. 

It  is  a  relief  to  have  things  settled,  even  if 
the  settlement  thereof  be  not  in  accordance 
with  our  desires. 

Anyhow,  it  was  so  now,  although  the  neces- 
sity for  parting  hung  heavily  over  Rachel  and 
Esme. 

For  Arthur  it  was  different.  He  was  too 
much  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
joy,  and  too  busy  with  his  thoughts  of  the  hour 
when  Esme  should  be  his  own,  his  wife,  to  be 
very  much  disturbed  by  the  prospect  of  a  re- 
moval from  Kent  to  Sussex. 

He    regretted    that    the    visit    should    be 
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brought  to  such  a  sudden  termination.  He 
was  sorry  to  quit  the  pretty  cottage,  with  the 
kind  inmates  who  had  given  him  such  a  hearty 
welcome.  But,  so  long  as  he  was  close  to 
Esme,  he  could  afford  to  view  matters  very 
philosophically  ;  and  close  to  Esme,  he  was 
determined  to  keep,  albeit  a  hundred  Mrs. 
Grant's  should  be  arrayed  against  him.  He 
foresaw  some  difficulties  and,  perchance,  much 
opposition.  He  called  to  mind  the  various 
instances  in  which  Flora  Grant  had  openly 
evidenced  her  dislike,  both  to  himself  and 
to  his  engagement  with  Esme.  But  what 
had  it  mattered  then?  And  if  of  such 
small  moment  then,  how  much  less  would 
it  be  now  that,  he  had  that  one  sweet,  tell- 
tale glance  from  Esme,  for  ever  rivetted 
upon  his  memory  ? 

So  he  was  nothing  daunted  by  the  know- 
ledge of  the  coming  change  of  whereabouts, 
but  set  himself  busily  to  make  all  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  his  lady-love 
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upon  their  journey.  At  the  appointed  time, 
therefore,  all  things  were  in  readiness  and 
duly  prepared. 

The  leave-taking  between  Esme  and  her 
friends  was  affectionate,  but  not  sorrowful, 
for,  as  Rachel  remarked,  with  characteristic 
kindliness  — 

"I  would  rather  say  (  Good-bye '  to  you, 
dear  Esme,  knowing  that  Mr.  Greatorix  is 
with  you,  than  '  How  d'ye  do  '  to  you  with- 
out him." 

Perhaps,  as  Rachel  spoke,  Esme  mentally 
contrasted  her  arrival  at  Sunnyside  with  her 
departure  therefrom.  Perhaps,  also,  the  con- 
trast which  was  thus  drawn,  and  which  was  so 
much  in  favour  of  the  latter,  was  answerable 
for  the  loving  glance  of  satisfaction  which 
Esme    bestowed    upon  Arthur. 

There  is  "  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud, " 
and,  the  sun  had  already  begun  to  shine,  after 
the  thunder-clap. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A      SHORT      HALF-HOUR. 

When  Esme  reached  Brighton,  the  reception 
which  she  received  from  Flora  Grant  was 
tolerably  cordial. 

But  upon  no  account  would  Flora  Grant 
see  Arthur.  She  could  not  feign  ignorance 
concerning  him,  since  Esme  had  taken  espe- 
cial care,  in  her  letter,  to  state  that  he 
would  be  her  escort.  But  so  strong  a  plea  of 
ill-health  and  shattered  nerves  was  unhesi- 
tatingly put  forth  by  Flora  Grant,  that  Esme 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  explain  to  her  lover, 
as  well  as  she  was  able,  how  matters  stood. 

He  was  considerably  chagrined.  He  saw 
how  great  a  bar  was  thus  raised  between  him- 
self and  the  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  his 
betrothed.  Indeed,  he  knew  Flora  Grant  too 
well,  not  to  be  perfectly  aware  that  she  would 
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be  exigeantej  to  the  last  degree,  in  the  amount 
of  companionship  which  she  would  exact  from 
Esme. 

True  to  his  determination,  however,  to  keep 
close  to  Esme  under  any  circumstances,  he 
sent  for  Pickard,  and  established  himself  at 
an  hotel  close  to  the  furnished  house  in  which 
she  was  located. 

He  had  a  good  deal  of  business  to  attend 
to  which  took  him  occasionally  to  London. 
The  lawyers  were  at  work  for  Esme,  besides 
which,  his  own  estate  matters  required  super- 
vision, after  his  absence  from  England.  The 
time,  therefore,  scarcely  hung  heavily  upon 
his  hands,  more  especially  as  he  was  con- 
stantly occupied  in  snatching  interviews  with 
Esme,  and,  as  Bertie  Hope  expressed  it,  in 
11  bearing  down"  after  her,  when  she  walked 
abroad. 

The  bright  hopes,  which  filled  his  future, 
stripped,  of  half  its  sting,  the  annoyance  of 
the  present  for  Arthur  Greatorix.      Moreover, 
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there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  he  had  long 
since  learned  to  endure  that  which  he  could 
not  cure. 

The  whims  of  Flora  Grant,  for  the  time 
being,  were  the  barometer  by  which  both 
Esme  and  he  were  compelled  to  be  guided. 

These  whims  rose  and  fell  in  such  quick 
succession  that  a  beneficial  change  might 
occur  at  any  moment. 

Taking  comfort  from  this  reflection,  Arthur 
bided  his  time,  but  not  contentedly.  There 
were  days  and  moments  when  he  chafed  like 
a  caged  lion  ;  and,  such  a  day  and  moment  it 
had  been,  when  George  Maxwell  had  remarked 
that  Esme  was  under  "  pretty  strong  escort." 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Flora  Grant  to 
trouble  herself,  either  about  the  consistency 
of  her  own  actions  or  the  feelings  of  other 
people  in  connection  with  those  actions.  She 
did  that  which  she  liked  best — that  for  which, 
at  the  moment,  she  was  most  inclined,  and 
this  she  considered  to  be  enough. 
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Consequently,  although  she  rigidly  excluded 
Arthur  from  her  presence  upon  the  pleas  which 
have  been  aforesaid,  she  had  no  compunction 
whatever,  in  admitting  others  to  privileges 
which  she  denied  to  him. 

Upon  the  particular  day  in  question,  there- 
fore, the  escort  of  Esme  had  been  composed 
of  those  who,  by  the  express  invitation  of 
Flora  Grant,  had  spent  two  days  beneath  her 
roof.  They  were  four  in  number,  namely,  one 
lady  and  three  gentlemen ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
married  couple  and  two  bachelors. 

The  feelings  of  Arthur,  at  this  flagrant  in- 
justice to  Esme  and  himself,  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  If  George  Max- 
well and  Bertie  Hope  had  waited  only  one 
short  minute  longer  upon  the  pier,  they 
might  have  seen,  what  amount  of  speed 
indignation  could  lend  to  the  long  legs  of 
Arthur  Greatorix  as  he  strode  after  his 
fiancee. 

When  things  come  to  the  worst,  however, 
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they  often  begin  to  mend.  Soon  after  this, 
signs  of  fair  weather  appeared. 

By  the  time  that  the  month,  for  which 
Flora  Grant  had  taken  her  house,  expired, 
the  signs  became  certainties.  Soft  breezes 
blew,  and  winds,  which  were  propitious  to 
Arthur,  set  in.  The  cause  for  this  may  be 
briefly  explained. 

Flora  Grant  was  becoming  heartily  sick  of 
seclusion.  She  had  resolved  to  remain 
another  month  at  Brighton  ;  but,  she  had  by 
no  means  resolved,  that  she  would  spend  the 
second  month  as  she  had  the  first. 

Casting  about  in  her  mind,  therefore,  how 
best  she  might  find  an  opportunity  to  emerge 
from  her  isolation  and  once  more  join  the  gay 
and  giddy  world,  she  alighted  upon  Esme 
and  Arthur.  They  should  be  her  stepping 
stones. 

No  wonder  the  sky  cleared  for  them  and 
gentle  zephyrs  blew  ! 

Arthur    constantly    admitted — allowed    to 
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attend  Esme  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and 
it  would  follow  that  Esme  must,  of  course, 
have  a  cJiaperone ;  while  that  chaperone,  it 
would  also  follow,  must  of  course,  be  Flora 
Grant. 

Thus  reasoned  that  lady  to  her  own  heart. 
And,  before  long,  she  acted  upon  that  reason- 
ing. 

Too  glad  to  mark  from  whence,  or  from 
what  quarter,  the  auspicious  change  had 
arisen,  Esme  and  Arthur  hailed  it  with  de- 
light, while  soon  a  new,  and,  to  them,  a  far 
more  satisfactory  season  commenced. 

Since,  Brighton  is  a  particularly  convenient 
resort,  for  those  who  reside  in  London, 
it  was  not  an  extraordinary  circumstance, 
perhaps,  that  the  very  day  after  Flora  Grant 
had  taken  her  house  for  a  fresh  term,  Alice 
Royston  also  engaged  a  furnished  house  at 
Brighton ;  which  house,  was  situated  only  a 
stone's  throw,  from  the  residence  of  Flora 
Grant. 
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But  it  was  somewhat  extraordinary  that, 
before  the  very  next  day  had  passed,  Esme 
should  say,  apropos  de  rien}  to  Arthur  — 

"  By-the-by,  Arthur,  who  is  Alice?" 

The  pretty  lips  of  Esme  could  scarcely 
have  framed  a  more  awkward  question. 

It  was  evening.  Flora  Grant  had  been  in 
a  particularly  amiable  mood  all  day.  After 
dinner,  she  had  so  far  foresworn  her  past  tactics 
as  to  suggest  that,  Esme  and  Arthur  might 
possibly  like  to  retire  to  the  drawing-room, 
while  she  rested  in  her  boudoir. 

"  You  will  not  be  long,  Esme.  I  shall 
want  you  to  give  me  my  coffee  in  half-an- 
hour,"  she  said,  as  the  lovers  were  preparing 
to  avail  themselves  of  her  permission. 

Flora  Grant  spoke  captiously.  The  sight  of 
Arthur's  pleased  face  had  so  far  overthrown 
her  transient  good  humour,  that  she  repented 
of  having  given  him  such  good  cause  for  de- 
light ;  so,  she  determined,  to  cut  his  satisfac- 
tion as  short  as  possible. 
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Esme  demurely  took  out  her  watch,  glanced 
at  it,  and  gave  the  desired  promise  that,  she 
would  appear  in  proper  time,  to  administer  the 
beverage  in  question. 

It  was  during  the  precious  half-hour,  which 
had  been  thus  begrudgingly  allotted  to  them, 
that  Esme  asked  her  question  of  Arthur. 

The  reply  halted  by  the  way. 

Finding  that  it  did  so,  Esme  looked 
merrily  up  into  her  lover's  face,  and  re- 
peated — 

"  Who  is,  Alice?  " 

"  What  Alice?"  he  replied,  a  shadow  of 
embarrassment  visible  in  his  manner. 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Esme,  running  her 
fingers  lightly  through  his  short,  thick  hair 
as  he  knelt  beside  her.  "  Ah  !  "  she  repeated, 
"  that  is  exactly  what  I  do  not  know,  and 
what  I  want  you  to  tell  me." 

"But,  why?"  he  asked,  rather  by  way  of 
gaining  time  for  consideration  than  from  any 
other  motive. 
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"  Because  I  am  jealous,"  she  cried,  with  a 
merry  laugh  which  utterly  belied  her  words. 

"  Jealous!"  he  echoed,  a  certain  shame- 
facedness  stealing  over  him. 

"Yes;  Arthur,  jealous!"  she  resumed. 
"  It  is  quite  true,  I  assure  you,  so  do  not  look 
so  astonished.  I  am  actually  jealous  of  my 
own,  great,  big,  old  Arthur." 

As  she  made  this  protestation,  her  small 
fingers  lingered  coaxingly  about  his  head,  and 
travelled  from  time  to  time  gently  over  his 
face,  and  forehead.  Then  she  put  her  own 
face  temptingly  close  to  his,  and  looking 
archly  into  his  eyes  which  somehow,  wore  an 
unusual  expression  of  abstraction,  considering 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  she  enquired 
gaily  — 

"  Were  you  ever  jealous,  Arthur  ?  " 

u  Often,  my  darling!  "  he  replied  earnestly. 

<(  Did  you  like  it — and  what  was  it 
about?  " 

"  It  was  all  about  you,  my  sweet  one !  and 
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it  was  far  from  agreeable,  I  assure  you,"  was 
the  grave  reply. 

"  About  me — nonsense!"  she  said  with  a 
happy  smile,  and  with  a  soft,  lingering  pres- 
sure of  her  lips  upon  his  forehead. 

"  It  seemed  awful  sense  to  me,  at  the  time  ; 
but  you  are  right,  darling,  jealousy  is  nonsense 
— arrant  nonsense — and  worse  than  that,  it  is 
infernally  mean  and  detestable.  I  hate  it 
more  than  "  — 

"  Just  when  I  have  taken  it  up,"  she  inter- 
rupted, with  such  an  irresistible  contraction  of 
her  rosebud  mouth  that,  Arthur  left  the  pout- 
ing lips  no  chance,  of  letting  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  escape  their  velvety  portals. 

"  No  wonder  that  I  was  jealous  of  you, 
dearest,"  he  continued  presently,  as  he  ex- 
changed his  kneeling  posture  for  a  seat  upon 
the  couch  beside  her. 

11  But  you  need  not  use  bad  words  about 
it,"  she  protested  gaily. 

u  Did  I  use  bad  words?"   he  asked,  "you 
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must  forgive  me,  if  I  did  ;  for,  upon  my  soul, 
I  suffered  martyrdom.  The  very  memory  of 
it  is  torture.  I  was  madly  jealous  of  every- 
body and  everything ;  of  your  Uncle  Ralph, 
Miss  Tritton,  and  Cinderella  included.  I  had 
a  fiendish  hatred,  for  whoever  and  whatever  I 
fancied  had  power  to  engross  your  attention 
more  completely  than  I  could  myself.  But  I 
have  never  been  quite  such  a  fool,  since"  — 

Another  pause  here  prevented  the  com- 
pletion of  his  statement  ;  during  which  pause 
the  pink  colour  upon  the  cheeks  of  Esme 
grew  a  brilliant  crimson.  By-and-by,  she 
murmured  reproachfully  — 

((  You  have  made  my  face  burn  so,  Arthur. 
I   wish    you    would    go    on    talking,     instead 

of"  — 

She  checked  herself  suddenly  at  this  point, 
and  was  silent. 

"Instead  of  what?"  he  whispered,  his 
lips  close  upon  a  hot  little  ear. 

Esme,  shook  her  head  free  from  his  touch, 
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somewhat  disdainfully,  and  tried  to  rise.  But 
a  strong  arm  and  a  loving  force  detained  her. 
So,  assuming  an  injured  air  which  became 
her  vastly,  she  cried  — 

"  You  are  really  growing  most  horribly 
impertinent,  Arthur.  I  shall  not  stay  with 
you  any  longer.  We  have  spent  Aunt  Flora's 
generous   allowance    of    half-an-hour,    I     am 


sure." 


"  Then  we'll  have  another  upon  our  own 
account.  I  have  not  finished  my  confession 
about  jealousy." 

"  That  is  nothing  but  a  mean  excuse  to 
keep  me  here,"  laughed  Esme. 

"  On  my  honour,  no  darling !  " 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  really  make  haste. 
The  coffee  will  positively  be  taken  up  soon, 
and  then,  you  know,  I  must  go." 

"  There  is  no  '  must '  about  it,  darling,"  he 
returned  in  a  tone  of  defiance. 

The  defiance  was  meant,  it  is  needless  to 
explain,  for  Flora  Grant,  and  not  for  Esme. 
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M  You  are  growing  imprudent  as  well  as 
impertinent,"  broke  in  the  latter,  "  but  tell  me 
how  long  ago  it  is  since  you  were  :  let  me 
see — what  did  you  call  it — oh,  I  remember 
now — mean  and  detestable." 

"  Can't  you  guess,  Esme,  my  darling  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Then  I  must  tell  you.  I  have  never  been 
actually  jealous  about  you  since  you  promised 
to  love  me,  all  your  life  long,  better  than  any- 
body else." 

Arthur  spoke  earnestly.  But  Esme,  with  a 
saucy  smile,  rejoined  — 

"That  was  a  very  rash  proceeding  upon 
my  part." 

"  Don't  say  so,  darling,  even  in  joke.  No, 
Esme,"  Arthur  continued,  going  back  to  the 
old  subject,  w  I  have  never  been  jealous  since 
that  happy  moment,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
anything  could  make  me  so  again." 

i(  Is  that  a  compliment,   to  me,  or  not  ?  ' 
asked  Esme,  thoughtfully. 
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"  My  darling !  I  do  not  understand  you. 
Surely,  compliments  are  all  nonsense  between 
us,  now." 

"  Yes— I  know— but  "  — 

"But  what,  dearest?"  he  enquired  anxi- 
ously. 

There  was  a  little  shadow  on  the  fair  face 
beside  him.  He  would  have  kissed  the 
shadow  away,  but  Esme  would  not  have  it  so. 
She  was  bent  upon  making  herself  under- 
stood. 

"  But,"  she  continued,  "  if — if  you  were  so 
anxious  to  monopolize  me — to — to  have  the 
whole  of  my  attention  before  we  were  en- 
gaged, why  are  you  less  so  now  ?  " 

"  Less  so  !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  consternation, 
"  what  a  complete  mess  I  must  have  made  of 
what  I  have  been  saying,  to  make  you  ask 
such  a  question  as  that.  Listen,  Esme  dear, 
give  me  another  chance.  I  must  make  you 
thoroughly  understand,  what  I  mean,  before 
we  part." 

VOL.  II.  R 
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Esme  said  nothing,  so,  taking  her  silence 
for  consent,  Arthur  went  on  — 

"  Do  you  remember  that  swell  dinner  Mrs. 
Grant  gave  in  honour  of  Colonel  the  Honour- 
able Sir  somebody  something,  and  his  wife 
Lady  somebody  something?" 

"  No !  "  interposed  Esme  decidedly,  "  I  do 
not  recollect  anything  at  all  about  it." 

11  I  wonder  whether  Montie  Howard,  and 
one  or  two  others  whom  I  could  name,  have 
also  forgotten  all  about  it." 

"  Of  course  they  have,"  cried  Esme,  trying 
hard  not  to  laugh. 

"  Well,  dear,  if  you  have,  and  if  they  have, 
I  have  not.  I  was  out  in  the  cold  then,  you 
know,  darling ;  horribly  out  in  the  cold,  and 
you  looked  so  lovely,  I  was  half  angry  with 
you  for  being  so  pretty.  I  felt  that  I  didn't 
care  what  you  were,  so  long  as  I  could  get 
you  all  to  myself." 

11  Very  kind  of  you,  I  am  sure  !  "  said  Esme 
ironically. 
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"  Don't  laugh  at  me,  Esme,  don't,"  he 
pleaded.  "  I  was  utterly  hopeless,  that  night, 
and  do  what  I  would,  those  confounded  men 
made  such  fools  of  themselves,  I  couldn't  get 
within  half  a  mile  of  you.  I  was  half  mad,  I 
do  believe.  I  had  been  about  as  miserable, 
for  days,  as  a  man  well  could  be,  and  yet 
not  behave  like  an  ass ;  and,  my  misery 
reached  its  climax,  while  you  were  smiling 
upon  those  chattering  apes.  Oakdene  was 
there  too  "  — 

"  Lord  Oakdene!"  said  Esme  inconse- 
quently  ;  a  dim  resolve,  shaping  itself  some- 
where in  the  recesses  of  her  mind  that,  before 
the  conversation  ended,  she  would  endeavour 
somehow  to  make  a  partial  confession  about 
him  ;  at  least,  if  it  could  be  done  without 
betraying  aught  else. 

Arthur  was  too  full  of  his  reminiscences 
and  of  the  explanation  he  was  trying  to  make, 
either  to  notice  this  slight  interruption,  or  to 
attach  any  importance  to  it. 
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So  golden  opportunities  are  ofttimes  lost ! 

"  Yes,  Oakdene  was  there  ;  of  course,  any- 
one could  see  that  he  was  desperately  smitten 
with  you,  and  you  would  have  been  a  countess 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  so  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  for  me  to  stand  aside  and  let  him 
have  fair  play.  Besides,  I  wanted  you,  my 
darling,  to  make  a  full  and  a  free  choice. 
I  did  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of  my 
old  intimacy  with  you ;  or  that  my  position 
as  your  guardian,  in  fact,  should  have  any 
weight  with  you.  But  I  nearly  went  off  my 
head  in  my  attempt  to  do  all  this  properly, 
and,  upon  my  word,  on  that  particular  night, 
I  felt  as  bloodthirsty  as  an  ogre." 

"  It  is  a  very  good  thing  that  I  did  not 
know  it,"  said  Esme  ;  but,  although  she  spoke 
lightly,  there  was  a  tinge  of  nervousness  in 
her  voice  which  was  quite  uncalled  for  by 
Arthur's  confession  of  devotion. 

M  Would    it    have    made    any    difference — 
wouldn't  you  have  loved  me,  faults  and  all  ? ' 
he  asked  quickly. 
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"  I  don't  know,"  she  said;  ((  an  ogre,  might 
one  day  turn  into  a  Blue-beard,  perhaps." 
Again  the  words  and  the  voice  in  which  they 
were  uttered  were  scarcely  in  accordance 
with  each  other ;  while,  again  Arthur  was  too 
self-absorbed  to  remark,  that  so  it  was. 

"  Faults  and  all,"  he  repeated  gravely; 
V  God  knows  they  are  many  enough,  but 
amongst  them,  darling,  I  have  vowed  that 
jealousy  shall  never  have  a  place.  It  is  a 
deadly  snare  and  a  curse.  I  would  rather  die 
than  doubt  a  single  look  of  yours,  dearest. 
Indeed  I  should  not  deserve  to  live,  if  I  were 
such  a  cur  as  to  distrust  the  sweetest  and 
purest  of  God's  creatures.  No,  darling ;  I 
scattered  all  my  jealousy  to  the  winds,  to 
be  blown  for  ever  far  away,  so  soon  as  you 
deigned  to  accept  my  poor,  unworthy  love. 
A  hundred  men  might  dance  attendance  upon 
you,  but  I  know  that  my  own  darling  would 
allow  no  word  or  action  of  theirs  which,  even, 
an  ogre  or  a  Blue-beard,  might  resent." 

Esme  winced  a  little,  a  very  little.     This 
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was  clearly  not  the  time  to  tell  her  secret, 
about  Lord  Oakdene,  to  her  lover. 

"  My  foolish  remark  has  brought  us  into 
quite  a  grave  discussion,"  she  said  after  a 
moment  of  thoughtfulness,  which,  of  course, 
Arthur  imagined  was  bestowed  exclusively 
upon  himself.  "  I  do  not  think  the  green- 
eyed  monster  is  very  likely  to  attack  either  of 
us  in  sober  earnest,  although  I  suppose  we 
have  very  antiquated  notions  respecting  it. 
In  novels,  you  know,  the  hero  and  the  heroine 
generally  indulge  largely  in  jealousy,  and 
either  commit  suicide  in  a  perfect  torpedo 
of  anguish,  or  else,  by  way  of  revenge, 
marry  the  wrong  husband,  or  the  wrong  wife, 
or  the  wrong  someone." 

"  That  is  because,  there  are  no  heroines,  in 
story  books,  like  the  good,  straightforward 
little  darling  whom  I  have  watched  grow  up 
from  a  lisping  baby  to  a  woman." 

"  Do  not  call  me  good,  Arthur,"  interposed 
Esme,  her  resolve,  or  rather  its  ghost,  stealing 
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into  her  mental  recesses  again ;  "  you  must 
not,  indeed ;  for,  I  was  anything  but  good, 
while  you  were  away.  I  was  always  wishing 
for  you  to  come  back,  and  Aunt  Flora  used 
to  say  such  unkinds  things  about  your  having 
gone  away  so  suddenly,  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do,  or  what  to  think.  It  was  rather  trying, 
was  it  not,  for  me  ?  And  then — then  Lord 
Oakdene  was  so  kind,  and  so  cheerful"  — 

"  Hang  Oakdene  !  "  interrupted  Arthur  im- 
patiently. "  What  had  he  to  do  with  it, 
darling?  " 

"Oh,  nothing!"  And  the  shadowy  re- 
solve precipitately  decamped. 

Meanwhile,  an  ominous  flicker  in  the  dark- 
grey  eyes  of  Arthur  Greatorix,  as  he  pitilessly 
condemned  the  neck  of  Lord  Oakdene  to  the 
rope,  scarcely  corroborated  his  profession  of 
an  absolute  renunciation,  of  all  Iago-like  ten- 
dencies, where  Esme  was  concerned.  The 
flicker  had  scarcely  subsided,  as  he  resumed  — 

"  By-the-way,  Oakdene  has  gone  to  Russia. 
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I  can't  think,  what  on  earth  can  have  put  it 
into  his  head  to  go  so  far  away." 

Esme  was  silent.  She  did  not  care  now  to 
go  on  talking  about  Lord  Oakdene.  Flora 
Grant  had  already  told  her  about  the  Russian 
tour,  so  the  news  was  not  startling.  There 
was  an  awkwardness  altogether  about  the 
subject,  so  she  went  back  to  another ;  to  one 
which  was,  perhaps,  of  equal,  if  not  of  more, 
awkwardness  to  Arthur. 

"  You  have  not  yet  answered  my  question, 
about  Alice." 

"  Have  I  not  ?  "  was  the  Jesuitical  response. 

"  No,  really  not,"  was  the  careless  reply. 

Arthur  saw  that  it  was  careless,  and  he 
breathed  more  freely  in  consequence. 

"  I  shall  have  to  read  you  a  fresh  homily 
upon  the  green-eyed  monster,  if  you  ask  me 
such  absurd  questions,  Esme,  "  he  said  with 
a  forced  laugh. 

"I  suppose  it  is  absurd;"  she  returned, 
very  quietly,   "  there  is  really  nothing  for  you 
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to  answer.  I  only  spoke  in  fun.  After  you 
left  the  other  day,  I  found  a  handkerchief 
amongst  my  music,  and  it  was  marked, 
1  Alice.'  I  don't  know  what  made  me  remem- 
ber it  this  evening." 

Esme  was  busy  with  her  conscience ; 
and  she  was  thinking  far  more  of  its  affairs, 
than  of  either  the  handkerchief  or  of  Alice. 

And  Arthur !  Well,  he  too  was  busy  with 
his  reflections.  Hence,  they  were  both,  to  a 
certain  extent,  pre-occupied.  Yet,  neither 
noticed,  that  this  was  so  with  the  other. 

"  Arthur  !  "  at  last  said  Esme,  with  a  touch 
of  solemnity  in  her  girlish  voice,  "  when  we 
are  married,  I  shall  have  something  very,  very 
particular  to  tell  you." 

11  Lady-love,  "  whispered  Arthur,  drawing 
her  fondly  to  his  heart,  "  when  we  are 
married,  I,  also,  shall  have  something  very  im- 
portant to  relate  to  you." 

Was  it  in  joke,  or  was  it  in  earnest,  that 
thus  he  spoke  ? 
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Esme  did  not  pause  to  enquire.  She  had 
relieved  her  mind  of  a  burthen,  by  her  short 
utterance  ;  and,  in  listening  afterwards  to 
loving  words,  she  forgot  all  else. 

"  Coffee  is  served  in  the  boudoir,  if  you 
please,  miss." 

This  announcement  brought  loving  words 
to  a  conclusion,  and  which,  by  the  pompous 
manner  in  which  it  was  delivered,  made  both 
Esme  and  Arthur  laugh  heartily. 

"  Now,  Arthur  dear,  I  must  fly  immediately 
to  Aunt  Flora,"  said  Esme,  so  soon  as  Parkins 
had  withdrawn  from  earshot. 

Of  course,  a  few  lingering  sentences  had  to 
be  exchanged — a  few  things  to  be  said  which 
had  been  entirely  forgotten  until  the  arrival  of 
the  very  last  of  all  those  precious  moments  of 
that  short  half-hour,  and  which  could  not,  by 
any  manner  of  means,  be  left  unsaid. 

Of  course,  also,  sundry  bright,  waving  locks 
had  to  be  smoothed  and  restored  to  their 
proper  position  ;  while,  of  course,  too,  these 
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same  lovely  locks  were  no  sooner  arranged 
than  they  were  disarranged.  Thus,  inexor- 
able time  sped  on,  and  when  the  last  word  had 
been  duly  spoken,  and  the  last  kiss  given, 
Flora  Grant  had  poured  out,  sipped  and 
finished  her  cup  of  coffee,  in  solitary 
dudgeon. 

This  was  unwise  on  the  part  of  Esme  and 
Arthur ;  but  when  are  men  and  women  wise 
under  such  circumstances  ?  Fortunately,  a 
liberal  amount  of  kindly  excuse  is  generally 
made,  for  their  want  of  wisdom. 

But  no  such  amiable  forbearance  lurked  in 
the  bosom  of  Flora  Grant.  When  the  cul- 
prits entered  the  boudoir,  there  she  sat,  cold 
and  injured,  with  the  empty  coffee  cup  placed 
ostentatiously  at  her  side ;  her  heavy  crape 
spread  out  around  her,  and  a  broad-hemmed 
cambric  pocket-handkerchief  in  her  hand. 
She  took  the  initiative  at  once.  She  had  pre- 
pared her  little  whip  for  the  transgressors, 
but,  she  used  it  with  such  crafty  regard  for 
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politeness,  they  could  not  so  much  as  murmur 
at  the  lashings  which  it  inflicted. 

"1  am  so  sorry,  Mr.  Greatorix" — Flora 
Grant  often  addressed  Arthur  thus  punctili- 
ously, and  she  always  did  so  when  she  con- 
sidered herself  to  have  been  offended  by  him 
- — "  but  I  know  you  will  not  mind  my  asking 
you  to  bid  us  '  good-night '  at  once.  I  like 
to  be  perfectly  candid,  and  I  am  feeling  very 
depressed  and  tired  to  night.  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  offer  you  any  coffee — it  is  quite  cold." 

She  could  not  resist  the  last  cut. 

Arthur  looked  helplessly  at  Esme,  who, 
although  disappointed  and  vexed  herself, 
could  scarcely  forbear  smiling  at  the  crest- 
fallen visage  of  her  knight.  He  was  clearly 
out-flanked ;  wherefore,  he  beat  a  retreat, 
leaving  his  victorious  enemy  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  field,  and  of  that  which  was 
of  infinitely  more  importance  to  him  than  the 
field,  namely,  the  society  of  Esme. 

It  was  in  rather  a  sulky  manner,  therefore, 
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that  he  spoke  to  the  servant,  who  opened  the 
door  for  him,  as  he  quitted  the  house.  The 
overthrow  had  been  so  sudden,  that, 
Arthur  found  himself  in  the  open  air,  almost 
before  he  understood  how  his  defeat  had 
come  about ;  and  certainly,  before  he  quite 
comprehended,  that,  in  future,  it  would  be 
wiser  to  attend  more  scrupulously  to  the  man- 
dates of  the  widow  of  his  old  friend,  Ralph 
Grant. 

Looking  disconsolately  around  him,  after 
he  found  himself  really  shut  out  from  Esme, 
a  sudden  idea  flashed  upon  Arthur.  There- 
upon, he  approached  the  house,  in  which 
Alice  Royston  had  taken  up  a  temporary 
residence,  rang  the  door-bell  and  obtained 
•  admittance. 

The  next  day,  the  blinds  of  this  same  house 
were  all  drawn  down ;  and  it  was  once  more, 
"to  let." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A    QUIET    MUSICAL    PARTY. 

Another  month  at  Brighton,  with  two  more, 
which  were  subsequently  passed  at  Nice, 
brought  the  dramatis  persona?  of  this  story, 
through  the  short  days  and  long  nights  of 
winter,  into  the  bright  spring-tide. 

Who  does  not  love  the  spring  with  its  mar- 
vellous and  manifold  beauties — its  opening 
flowers,  bursting  trees  and  budding  hedge- 
rows? 

Arthur  Greatorix  was  no  cynic ;  the 
beauties  of  nature  met  with  no  cold  conven- 
tional admiration  at  his  hands.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  not  because  of  flower,  and  bud,  and 
blossom,  that  his  heart  rejoiced  within  him, 
as,  one  after  another,  those  sweet  heralds  of 
the  coming  season  more  plainly  shewed  them- 
selves. 
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It  was  because  of  Esme.  Because,  she 
had  promised  that,  ere  April  showers  had 
ceased  to  fall,  she  would  become  his  wife. 
Hence,  to  him,  spring  was  in  very  truth,  the 
gladdest  time  of  "  all  the  glad  new  year." 

A  quiet  wedding  is  a  very  easy  thing  to 
propose,  but  a  very  difficult  matter  to  accom- 
plish. Setting  aside  the  difficulties  of  choosing 
between  those  whose  presence  is  desirable  as 
a  matter  of  inclination,  and  those  who,  must 
be  invited,  as  a  point  of  etiquette,  there  are  a 
hundred  and  one  other  things  to  be  con- 
sidered. Much  heart-burning,  and  weariness 
of  spirit,  together  with  endless  discussions, 
take  place  before  a  satisfactory  programme  of 
the  details,  which  shall  attend  the  important 
event,  can  be  drawn  up. 

It  was  so  in  the  present  instance.  Arthur, 
of  course,  was  utterly  subservient.  The 
difference  of  opinion  rested  between  Flora 
Grant  and  Esme.  It  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  rules  of  romance,  that  the 
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bride-elect  should  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  arrangements  for  her  own  wedding.  She 
should  be  nothing  more  than  a  lay  figure,  pre- 
sently to  be  robed  in  white  satin,  crowned  with 
orange  blossoms,  and  carried  unresistingly, 
whether  for  weal  or  for  woe,  to  the  hymeneal 
altar.  But  such  lay  figures  are  blessed,  as  a 
rule,  with  abundance  of  relatives.  Not  so, 
Esme  Montague.  Therefore,  since  the 
memory  of  her  childhood's  friend — her  child- 
hood's love — her  ever  indulgent  Uncle  Ralph 
— was  still  fresh  in  her  heart,  and  all  the  more 
fresh,  perhaps,  because  of  her  coming  mar- 
riage, she  would  in  no  way  lend  herself  to 
plans  for  a  gay  wedding. 

Display  was  dear,  very  dear,  to  Flora 
Grant.  Of  what  use,  she  argued  to  herself, 
were  her  diamonds,  and  her  carriages,  as  well 
as  her  gold  and  silver  plate,  if,  for  displaying 
them,  such  an  opportunity  as  a  wedding,  was 
to  be  lost  ?  And  then  she  pictured  herself 
unselfishly  renouncing  her  woe  and  her  weeds 
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for  the  occasion,  and  doing  violence  to  her 
feelings  in  satin  and  interesting  dejection. 

But  Esme  would  have  none  of  it.  She 
stood  her  ground  resolutely  for  a  long  time, 
fighting  for  her  position,  inch  by  inch,  with 
gentlest  words,  and  sweetest  persuasions. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  a  compromise  was 
at  last  effected.  In  one  way,  however,  Flora 
Grant  had  the  best  of  the  difference.  She 
carried  her  point  with  regard  to  the  place  in 
which  the  ceremony  should  be  performed. 
Esme,  pleaded  hard  for  Brashleigh,  almost 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  The  old  unanswer- 
able argument  awaited  her. 

11  How  can  you  be  so  cruel,  Esme,  when 
everything  would  remind  me  of  your  poor,  dear 
uncle  ?  I  should  be  wretched.  How  pain- 
fully inconsiderate  you  are  !  " 

So  London  was  settled  upon,  and,  from  the 
time  that  it  was  so  settled,  Flora  Grant  be- 
came less  aggressively  demonstrative  against 
the  wishes  which  were  expressed  by  Esme. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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Notwithstanding  this,  however,  when,  in 
"gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls/' 
Esme,  pale  and  trembling,  stood  by  Arthur, 
repeating  with  a  faltering  tongue,  those  never 
to  be  gainsayed  words,  "  till  death  ns  do 
part/'  a  full  and  fashionable  assemblage  sur- 
rounded her.  It  mattered  little  to  her  then. 
In  this  Flora  Grant  had,  with  craftiness, 
argued  rightly.  Esme  was  rapt  in  thoughts 
of  which  Arthur  Greatorix  and  her  own  soul 
alone  might  know ;  too  fully  rapt,  to  be  con- 
scious either  of  the  presence  of  others,  or 
that  she  was  the  admired  of  all  beholders. 

There  was  one,  missing  from  amongst  the 
guests,  whose  absence  sorely  disquieted  Flora 
Grant.  This  was  Lord  Oakdene.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  first  to  receive  an  invitation — 
one  of  the  first  also  to  send  a  regretful  ex- 
cuse. He  had  returned  from  Russia,  but  was 
on  the  eve  of  starting  to  spend  Easter  in 
Rome,  and  from  thence,  had  engagements, 
he   said,   which    would    take   him    to    Spain. 
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Truly,  there  seemed  small  rest  for  the  sole  of 
his  foot ! 

Flora  Grant  wrote  again,  but  the  bird  had 
already  taken  wing.  It  was  a  case,  in  one 
sense,  of  the  ostrich  and  the  sand.  Lord 
Oakdene  buried  his  head  in  flight.  But, 
although  he  would  not  witness  the  wedding, 
he  was  destined  to  know  by  the  papers  that  it 
was  a  fait  accompli.  He  tried  hard  to  escape 
seeing  in  black  and  white  that,  from  hence- 
forth, Esme  Montague  would  be  nowhere 
found.  But  fate  would  not  abet  his  desire. 
His  orders  were  mistaken,  and  the  "  Times  " 
of  April  the  23rd,  instead  of  being  banished 
from  his  breakfast  table,  was  carefully  placed 
thereon  by  his  well  meaning,  but  upon  this 
point  decidedly  obtuse,  servant. 

The  newspaper  once  there,  it  is  needless  to 
say  what  followed.  With  fatal  fascination, 
his  eye  glanced  immediately  over  the  list  of 
marriages,  and  singled  out,  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  that  particular  advertisement  which 
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he  did  not  want  to  perceive.  It  contained 
little  with  which  he  was  not  already  an 
courant.  The  date  of  the  wedding,  the  name 
of  the  church  at  which  the  ceremony  was  to 
be  solemnised,  the  parentage  of  *  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  together  with  many  other 
details,  were  well  known  to  him  beforehand  ; 
but  still,  he  spelled  over  the  announcement, 
as  though  he  were  striving  to  understand  some 
abstruse  question  or  profound  doctrine. 

While,  however,  Lord  Oakdene  was  harass- 
ing himself  with  vain  repinings  and  unwise 
meditations,  all  went  both  well  and  merrily 
for  Esme  Greatorix  and  her  husband. 

Few  bridegrooms,  perhaps,  ever  stepped 
into  a  travelling  carriage  with  such  unfeigned 
joy  as  did  Arthur,  when  he  took  his  place 
beside  his  beautiful  bride,  who,  enveloped  in 
a  charming  confection  of  soft  grey  cashmere 
and  silk,  looked,  indeed,  a  dainty  morsel 
wherewith,  henceforth,  to  travel  through  life. 

But  it  was  not  for  this  alone  that  Arthur  re- 
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joiced.  He  knew  that  he  was  conveying  Esme 
from  a  companionship  which  had  sorely  tried 
her,  although  she  would  not  confess  that  it  was 
so,  and  he  thought — ah  !  do  not  men  ever  so 
think? — that  he  was  taking  her  to  certain 
happiness,  perfect  peace,  and  lasting  bliss. 

And  the  beautiful  eyes,  all  lighted  by  love, 
which  sparkled  beneath  the  grey  ostrich- 
plumed,  plush  hat,  would  have  flashed  with 
hot  scorn,  had  a  doubt  been  raised  of  his 
power  to  fulfil  his  thought.  Wherefore,  who 
may  blame  Arthur  ? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greatorix  spent  their  honey- 
moon at  a  small  seat  in  Dorsetshire,  which 
had  been  placed  at  their  disposal  by  a  mutual 
friend.  From  thence  they  journeyed  to  their 
Cornwall  home,  where,  amid  the  liveliest 
demonstrations  of  joy  and  affection,  Arthur 
and  his  young  wife  were  welcomed.  They 
had  both  passed  so  many  of  their  days 
abroad,  that  a  foreign  tour  was  at  once  voted 
against    by    mutual    consent.      But,    before 
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many  weeks  had  flown  over  their  heads, 
Arthur  began  to  wish  that  they  had  decided 
otherwise.  Flora  Grant  would  by  no  means 
leave  them  at  peace,  and  very  piteous  were 
the  wails  of  entreaty  for  their  return  to  her 
which  she  whined  through  the  post. 
■  Arthur  listened  to  them  with  natural  im- 
patience. But  Esme  was  more  tender- 
hearted. As  seen  by  the  light  of  her  new 
happiness,  the  dark  shadow  of  widowhood 
looked  darker  and  blacker  than  before.  In 
this  light  also  the  memory  of  all  past  griev- 
ances was  absorbed.  So  the  plaints  of  Flora 
Grant  not  only  disquieted  Esme  ;  but,  they 
made  her  feel  half  ashamed  and  contrite,  for 
the  keen  enjoyment  of  her  present  life.  No 
little  bashful  whispers  to  this  effect,  however, 
prevented  Arthur  from  keeping  his  sweet  wife 
where  she  was.  The  London  season  was  not 
yet  over.  Flora  Grant  was  still  in  Eaton 
Place,  and  both  Esme  and  Arthur  especially 
desired  to  keep  clear  of  London  for  that  year. 
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So  he  hardened  his  heart,  and  kissed  away 
the  qualms  of  his  wife. 

Arthur  had  not  forgotten  the  trials  of  other 
days  ;  in  fact,  do  what  he  would,  the  idea  of 
the  society  of  Flora  Grant  was  pre-eminently 
distasteful  to  him.  True,  all  would  naturally 
be  on  a  totally  different  footing  now  :  still,  he 
dreaded  her  presence,  and  this  dread  was  even 
more  for  Esme  than  for  himself. 

With  the  exception  of  these  ever-complain- 
ing letters,  the  days  flew  by  in  perfect  happi- 
ness to  the  newly-wedded  pair.  But,  when  the 
end  of  July  arrived,  Flora  Grant,  according  to 
her  own  account,  was  suffering  severely.  The 
first  intelligence  of  her  illness  was  conveyed 
to  Esme  by  telegram,  which  telegram  was 
quickly  followed  by  a  second.  The  malady 
was  reported  to  be  of  the  nerves,  and 
Esme  was  conjured  to  proceed  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  to  the  sufferer.  But  Esme  had  a 
husband  now,  to  whom  she  was  far  more 
precious  than  all  the  rest  of   the  world  put 
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together.  Moreover,  the  old  distrust  was 
with  him  ;  he  had  no  faith  in  the  exigency 
of  the  case.  Consequently,  he  would  not 
permit  Esme  to  be  agitated  by  undue  haste. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  the  second 
telegram  arrived,  and,  if  the  journey  from 
Cornwall  had  been  commenced  that  day,  it 
would  have  necessitated  travelling  by  night. 
Very  lovingly  was  all  this  put  before  Esme, 
and  it  was  soon  a  settled  matter  that  she 
and  Arthur  should  start  early  on  the  morrow 
— settled,  but  settled  with  reluctance. 

Esme  and  Arthur  Greatorix  were  very  loth 
to  go.  They  could  not,  without  a  sigh,  close 
this  bright  page  of  their  life's  history  ;  the 
happiness,  which  was  inserted  thereon,  was  so 
perfect,  that  they  had  no  desire  to  turn  over 
the  leaf  and  begin  the  next.  But,  earth  rings 
ever,  with  changes  from  which  none  may 
escape. 

It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  when  they 
reached  London,  although  their  journey  had 
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been  commenced  at  a  very  early  hour.  On 
the  way,  Arthur  unfolded  certain  plans  to 
Esme.  He  was  a  trifle  nervous  at  propound- 
ing them,  or  at  least  the  most  important  item 
in  them,  which  was  that,  during  their  stay  in 
the  great  metropolis,  the  home  of  Flora  Grant 
should  not  be  their  home.  They  would  estab- 
lish themselves  at  an  adjacent  hotel. 

"Will  it  not  seem  unkind?"  asked  Esme, 
when  her  lord  and  master  had  fully  explained 
that  which  he  desired  to  effect. 

"  Unkind,  no  darling !  It  will  relieve  Mrs. 
Grant  from  the  incubus  of  my  perpetual 
presence,  you  know,  if  it  deprives  her  of  some 
of  yours.  I  am  not  going  to  have  my  little 
wife  shut  up  for  hours,  while  I  am  sent  about 
my  business  like  a  naughty  boy.  I  have  had 
my  conge  given  me  too  relentlessly  and  too 
often  not  to  avoid  running  the  like  risk 
again.  There  is  no  getting  out  of  those  polite 
requests  to  move  off,  and  make  one's  self 
scarce  "  — 
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"But  if  Aunt  Flora  should  be  very  ill  P  * > 
interrupted  Esme. 

"  Then,  you  shall  do  whatever  you  think 
best,  dear." 

Esme  said  no  more.  She  could  not  help 
thinking  that  her  husband  was  right.  Any- 
how, it  would  be  much  nicer  to  be  at  the  hotel. 
Accordingly  thither  they  drove,  master,  mis- 
tress, Pickard,  maid,  Cinderella,  and  baggage 
ad  infinitum. 

Having  arrived  at  the  hotel,  Esme  lost  no 
time  in  preparing  to  proceed  to  Flora  Grant. 
She  would  not  stay  either  for  rest,  or  to  change 
her  travelling  dress  ;  indeed,  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  Arthur  persuaded  her  to  swallow 
some  tea. 

"  I  must  go  at  once,  dear  Arthur.  I  know 
Aunt  Flora  does  not  expect  me  to-day,  but  it 
will  be  almost  six  o'clock  when  I  arrive,  and, 
as  I  said  before,  if  she  is  ill"  — 

"  Which  I  don't  believe,"  laughed  Arthur; 
"  nervous  attacks,  go  as  quickly  as  they  come, 
sometimes,  little  wife." 
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Notwithstanding,  however,  that  Arthur  Great- 
orix  thus  laughed  and  spoke,  he  was  forced  to 
admit  that  a  certain  degree  of  uncertainty 
hung  over  the  condition  in  which  the  nerves 
of  Mrs.  Grant  might  be  found  ;  wherefore,  it 
behoved  him,  he  thought,  to  allow  his  wife  to 
pioneer  the  way  ;  in  a  word,  to  pay  a  pre- 
liminary visit  to  the  invalid  without  him.  As 
soon  as  the  tea  was  finished,  therefore,  he 
made  no  objection  to  an  immediate  start  for 
Eaton  Place,  the  arrangement  being  that  he 
should  escort  Esme  to  the  house,  leave  her 
there,  and  return  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour. 

With  the  full  persuasion  that  she  was  going 
to  be  ushered  into  a  darkened  chamber, 
wherein  would  be  discovered  a  weeping  figure 
surrounded  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
psuedo-invalidism,  Esme  bade  her  husband 
adieu,  and  passed  quickly  through  the  hall 
door,  which  had  been  opened  to  his  knock. 
Then  she  tripped  lightly  up  the  well-known 
stairs  towards  the  drawing-room.  Here  she 
paused  in  mute  amazement.    Strains  of  music 
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were  floating  around  her;  while  the  hum  of 
voices  rose  and  fell.  She  started,  and,  would 
have  retraced  her  steps,  under  the  full  impres- 
sion that  she  had  mistaken  the  house,  or  mis- 
taken something,  somehow.  But  unfortunately 
for  her  purpose  of  retreating,  the  servants 
knew  her.  She  heard  her  name  given  from 
one  to  another,  and  she  mechanically  followed 
its  echo,  until  at  length  it  died  out  within  a 
room,  which,  to  the  dazed  eyes  of  Esme, 
looked  at  first  sight  more  like  a  kaleidoscope 
than  anything  else. 

Sunshine,  which  streamed  through  rose- 
coloured  curtains,  gorgeous  flowers,  gay 
dresses,  music,  and  the  buzz  of  many 
voices,  together  with  a  general  air  of  festi- 
vity, presented  altogether  so  violent  a  con- 
trast to  the  scene  which  Esme  had  been 
picturing  throughout  the  day  that,  for  an 
instant,  she  looked  around  her  as  if  spell- 
bound. But  she  quickly  recovered  herself, 
although  her  heart   beat  fast  with    mingled 
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indignation  and  vexation.  Threading  her 
way,  with  quiet  dignity  and  easy  self-posses- 
sion, through  the  assembled  groups  of  indi- 
viduals, who  in  various  attitudes  were  either 
talking  or  listening  to  the  instrumental  music 
which  was  being  performed,  she  approached 
Flora  Grant,  who  was  seated  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  apartment  with  her  back  to  its 
entrance,  and  who  had  failed  to  perceive  the 
entree  of  Esme.  The  music  had  prevented 
the  announcement  of  her  name  from  being 
heard,  save  by  those  who  were  close  to  the 
door. 

In  spite  of  her  keen  annoyance,  Esme 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  smiling  at  the 
perfect  sang-froid  with  which  she  was  re- 
ceived. 

"  Ah,  Esme,  so  you  really  have  arrived  at 
last  !  I  thought  that  you  and  your  husband 
intended  to  live,  die,  and  be  buried,  in  that 
Land's-end  place  of  his.  How  horribly  sick 
you  must  be  of  it !     I  was  awfully  ill  yester- 
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day,  but,  anyhow,  I  was  determined  not  to 
be  left  alone  any  longer,  so  I  gave  up  letter- 
writing  and  tried  telegrams.  I  did  not  expect 
you  to-day,  but  I  am  enchanted  to  see  you. 
The  doctors  ordered  me  to  be  amused,  so  I 
got  up  a  little  afternoon  music  in  a  quiet  way. 
Am  I  not  lucky  to  get  so  many  people  to- 
gether so  late  in  the  season?  I  wish  you 
had  been  earlier ;  some  of  the  best  things  are 


over." 


Thus  calmly  rattling  on,  Flora  Grant  made 
a  great  show  of  delight  at  the  arrival  of  her 
young  relative,  making  her  sit  close  beside 
her,  and  otherwise  bestowing  marked  atten- 
tions upon  her. 

If,  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  Flora  Grant  felt 
somewhat  taken  aback  by  the  unexpected 
arrival  which  had  occurred,  she  was  equal  to 
the  emergency ;  not  a  word  or  gesture  be- 
trayed her  perturbation. 

But,  however  it  may  in  truth  have  been 
with  Flora  Grant,  there  were  two  individuals, 
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in  her  drawing-room,  to  whom  the  entrance  of 
Esme  afforded  the  most  profound  excitement. 

These  individuals  were,  respectively,  Lord 
Oakdene  and  George  Maxwell. 

They  were  as  far  from  each  other  as  the 
dimensions  of  the  apartment  permitted  ;  never- 
theless,  they  simultaneously  observed  the  fair 
face  and  graceful  figure  of  Esme  Greatorix, 
and  were,  for  the  moment,  as  simultane- 
ously startled  into  silence. 

Lord  Oakdene  was  near  the  door — the 
skirt  of  the  dark  travelling  dress  worn  by  Esme 
almost  touched  him.  George  Maxwell,  on 
the  other  hand,  hovered  near  his  hostess  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  room.  Thus,  as  Esme 
passed  by  Lord  Oakdene,  she  advanced  to- 
wards George  Maxwell. 

This  was  well  for  the  former,  seeing  that 
all  the  colour  had  fled  from  off  his  cheek,  and 
that  to  have  spoken  to  her,  had  she  seen  him, 
would  have  been  well  nigh  a  physical  im- 
possibility.      With  an  inane  attempt  at  co- 
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herency,  he  turned  to  the  old  gentleman  with 
whom  in  a  fragmentary  drawing-room  fashion 
he  had  been  discussing  politics;  and,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  moving  form  of  the 
woman,  who  was  still  to  him  so  peerlessly 
above  all  other  women,  he  endeavoured  to 
pursue  the  conversation.  Perhaps,  he  failed 
in  his  endeavour,  for  after  an  emphatic  grunt 
or  two  of  disapproval,  the  old  gentleman  in 
question  espied  another  acquaintance,  and  to 
the  great  relief  of  Lord  Oakdene,  moved 
away.  Then,  Lord  Oakdene  drew  stealthily 
back  a  pace  or  two,  until  he  was  nearly  hidden 
by  the  voluminous  folds  of  the  rose  coloured 
silk  curtains,  in  order  that  he  might  undis- 
turbed feast  his  eyes  upon  that  beauty, 
which  had  been  for  so  long  withdrawn  from 
his  sight. 

He  saw  Flora  Grant's  dexterous  assumption 
of  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  assiduity  with 
which  she  arranged  a  seat  for  Esme  upon 
the    couch    beside    her,    and    he    understood 
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something  of  the  little  pantomime  which  had 
been  improvised. 

A  bitter  smile,  bitter  at  least  for  Lord 
Oakdene,  played  around  his  mouth.  He  was 
wondering  what  could  have  become  of  Arthur, 
and  he  was  debating  within  himself  whether 
or  not  he  should  approach  Esme.  The  bit- 
terness of  this  smile  was  for  the  folly,  which 
caused  him,  Lord  Oakdene,  thus  to  hesitate 
— that  folly  which  set  his  heart  thumping 
so  madly,  and  which  cast  such  a  tremor 
over  his  limbs.  But  circumstances  soon 
dispelled  his  hesitation.  Still  gazing  to- 
wards Esme,  he  saw  Flora  Grant  present 
George  Maxwell  to  her  for  introduction. 
Without  waiting  to  mark  the  coldness  with 
which  Esme  permitted  this  introduction, 
Lord  Oakdene  quickly  approached  her, 
and  caused  thereby,  an  immediate  stop,  to 
the  conversation,  which  George  Maxwell  was 
assiduously  endeavouring  to  commence. 
Lord  Oakdene  did  not  put  himself  through 
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the  peril  of  many  words  with  Esme.  One 
touch  of  her  gloved  hand,  one  glance  upon 
her  sweet,  ingenuous  face,  a  kindly  enquiry  for 
her  husband — that  was  all.  And  yet.  he  had 
effected  a  purpose  with  which  he  was  strongly 
possessed,  although,  he  was  forced  to  confess 
to  himself,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  give  for 
such  a  possession.  He  had,  however,  effec- 
tuallv  routed  George  Maxwell.  Almost  before 
the  svllables  had  died  awav  bv  which  Esme 
informed  her  old  acquaintance  that  she  was 
expecting  her  husband  to  join  her  before 
long,  George  Maxwell  had  made  his  exit  from 
the  quiet  musical  party. 

Lord  Oakdene  marked  this  with  surprise. 
He  had  not  expected  to  obtain  such  a  com- 
plete success,  and  his  satisfaction  equalled 
his  astonishment.  In  a  few  minutes,  he  also 
withdrew  from  the  scene  of  the  afternoon 
festivity. 

When,  in  due  course  of  time,  Arthur 
made  his  appearance,  the   room  was  empty 
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of  guests  ;  but,  he  discerned,  at  a  glance, 
what  had  been  going  on. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  polite  fencing 
with  words  between  Flora  Grant  and  Arthur 
before  he  carried  Esme  away ;  as,  carry  her 
away  he  did,  so  soon  as  the  sound  of  the 
dressing  bell  gave  him  a  pretext  for  de- 
parture. 

"  It  is  all  right,  you  see,  little  wife,  about 
the  hotel,"  he  whispered,  with  a  laugh,  as  they 
ran  downstairs,  after  bidding  Flora  Grant 
adieu;  "  you  didn't  find  much  going  on  in 
the  sackcloth  and  ashes  line,  I  think,  did  you, 
and  we  needn't  be  alarmed  about  the  nervous 
attack,  need  we?  " 

Then  they  got  into  their  cab  and  drove 
away. 


END   OF   VOL.    II. 
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